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THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 



CHAPTER I. 



''In diligence, the bee's thy model; 
In skill, a worm thy master own ; 
Knowledge thou shar'st with higher spirits, 
Bnt art, oh man, is thine alone." 

SOHILLBB. 



Ruth did not see her sister again till they 
met at the foot of the stairs, on their way 
down to the drawing-room, just before dinner. 
Caroline, who was exquisitely dressed, looked 
more than usually beautiful. Excitement, 
though it had not been of a pleasant kind, had 
given her face the animation it often wanted. 

VOL. III. B 
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Snth made her stand still on the last step of the 
staircase, that she might admire her, as she 
had been used to do in their days at home. 

"You must let me be proud of yonr looks," 
she said, half playftilly, half tenderly, with 
the protecting air, which, though strange 
when coming from a younger to an elder 
sister, sat well upon Suth. 

"Thank you;*' Caroline answered, more 
moved than it was her wont to be; "no 
one else will. — Let me look at you; I am glad 
to see that you have put on an evening dress, 
though it is only another black silk one. 
How nicely you have arranged your hair! 
where did you get those beautifril white 
chrysanthemums ?" 

"From Alice's garden; you see I don't 
despise ornaments, when I can get them for 
nothing ; my choice of sober colours is quite 
a matter of necessity ; I am as fond of pretty 
things, as anyone can be, and of you first of 
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all, because you are the prettiest of pretty 
things/^ 

" What ! prettier than Alice ? " 

Ruth thought of another word that suited 
Alice better, but, remembering her sister's old 
jealousy of Alice, not quite worn out yet, she 
changed the subject. 

"I am keeping you,*' she said; "my 
black dress, though it is my best one, must 
not come into the room beside your beautiiul 
lilac brocade. You go first; I wiU wait a 
moment.*' 

They were near the door now, — ^Ruth re- 
tired into a dark comer, and Caroline en- 
tered alone, 

A gentleman, who had been standing haU 
hidden by some tall plants that adorned the 
entrance-hall, came forward, as Ruth stood 
back, and held out his hand to her. It was 
Maxwell Earle. 

"Forgive me for having stood aside to 

b2 
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look/' he said. " I know it was very wrong ; 
but it was a picture I could not afford to 
lose. Now I am afraid I have done something 
worse than even listening; I have startled 
you." 

" You always do, when you come suddenly 
before me, now that you have become so 
tall," Ruth said, recovering herself. 

A shade passed suddenly over a face 
that seemed made to wear no shade, and 
Ruth felt vexed with herself for what she 
had said; if one melancholy remembrance 
would always keep recurring to her thoughts, 
why need she bring it up to others, whose 
happier temperaments enabled them to for- 
get? 

A servant, heralding a fresh arrival of 
guests, approached at this moment; the 
drawing-room door was thrown open, and 
Ruth was glad to take the opportunity of 
entering in a crowd. 
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Maxwell did not make his appearance till 
a minute or two had passed^ and Ruth had 
found a quiet seat in the meantime, from 
which she could watch the company unob- 
served. 

Some circumstances, that attended her 
cousin's entrance, gave her a more interest- 
ing study of character than she had hoped 
for. 

The guests, assembled at her brother-in- 
law's house this evening, were many of them 
of a very different character to those she was 
accustomed to see there. A celebrated 
literary society held its annual meeting that 
autumn at Kingsmills ; and Mr. Gadstone, in 
his character of king of the town, entertained 
its most renowned members. The announce- 
ment of Maxwell's name made a little stir 
among the knot of learned men, who had 
drawn together near the fire. It interested 
them; they were pleased to have an op- 
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portunitj of maMng the acquaintance of 
the young artist, whose works had already 
excited their admu^tion and astonishment. 
One after another, they came forward and 
welcomed him among them. 

Buth was near enough to see the courteous 
greetings, to hear the praises of the praised 
men. She watched her cousin's face, too, 
during this little social trial. How would he 
take this first, sudden, sweet draught of 
flattering words. For a moment she cast 
down her eyes, half afi'aid. If he showed 
himself too eager, or servile, too pleased, or 
self-complacent, she felt she should be dis- 
appointed ; and yet, what was it to her ? 
She forced herself to take courage, and look 
up, and in a minute more she breathed freely, 
she was quite satisfied. 

Maxwell's manner had altered considerably 
during the last two or three years. Success, 
which makes weak characters vain, has 
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generally a contrary effect on strong and 
generous ones. It had made him humble. 
There had been a little self-assertion in his 
manner in old times, when no one had be- 
lieved in him but Harry Meyer ; now it was 
perfectly simple. The praises he received 
pleased him neither too much nor too little. 

He could, Euth perceived, converse with 
these celebrated men at his ease, with the 
gracefully-paid respect, due to their superior 
age and standing in the world, and yet, with 
manifest confidence in being worthy to meet 
them on their own grounds, and talk with 
them on their own topics. 

He soon contrived to turn the conversation 
fi'om himself, and the talk that followed be- 
came so interesting, that Buth was obliged 
to check herself in listening, lest she should 
become too much absorbed. 

She had not come there to enjoy the rare 
pleasure of hearing intellectual conversation, 
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but to make herself useful in attending to 
neglected guests. Her cousin might have a 
right to a place among the most considered 
members of the party ; but they were pre- 
cisely the people with whom she had least 
to do. 

The days were gone by, she reflected, when 
they two, equally insignificant and overlooked 
guests at Earle's Court, had been accustomed 
to be thrown upon each other for entertain- 
ment. 

She soon found what she considered to be 
her proper sphere, in a remote comer of the 
room, where Caroline's once chiefest fi'iends. 
Miss Belinda Ash and her nephew, had taken 
refuge. 

£uth was glad to find herself near them. 
Miss Belinda had always been her favourite, 
of the three sisters, and a considerable inti- 
macy had lately risen up between herself and 
her sister's old admirer. The now rather me- 
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lancholy, sober-minded young curate was a 
more agreeable companion to her than the 
gay Oxford student had been, whose enigma- 
tical love-speeches she had so often vainly 
endeavoured to expound. 

When he made enigmatical speeches now, 
they were at least on subjects that would 
better bear discussion. 

He, on his side, cherished a sober admira- 
tion for her, without ever allowing for a 
moment that she was worthy of comparison 
with what her sister had been ; for he always 
spoke and thought of Caroline's beauty as 
a thing of the past. 

He had discovered, he said, that her face 
would serve as a very good model, from which 
to draw the portrait of Saint Catherine 
he was occupied in designing for the centre 
window of his new church; and, with that 
view, he permitted himself to study it a good 
deal. 
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Sometimes^ too, he would take the trouble 
of enlightening her on subjects of Church dis- 
cipline, on which she showed herself ignorant ; 
and when neither of his elder aunts was 
present, Ruth could listen with complacency, 
and sometimes with interest. In Miss Ash's 
company, she usually grew too nervous to 
attend ; the constant religious discussions that 
went on in the now divided household were 
very embarrassing to her, and she was not 
able to give the satisfaction of her cordial 
sympathy to either side. 

She retained too lively a recollection of the 
days, when William Ash used to be shut up 
by his aunts in the shoe-hole, for stealing 
apples, or sent to bed for teazing the cat, to 
reconcile herself to the tone of authority he 
now thought it becoming, in virtue of his 
office, to assume, or to see as clearly as he did 
that the two old ladies were guilty of dan- 
gerous presumption, when they refused to 
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surrender^ at his command^ the opinions they 
had endeavoured to instil into him when he 
was a child. 

Miss Belinda had^ however, long since, 
meekly given up her conscience into her 
nephew's keeping ; there was no danger of 
provoking a discussion between them; and 
fittth, whose expectations of pleasure were 
moderate, contented hersdf with the pros- 
pect of spending the greater part of the 
evening in the society of these two. 

She perceived that, like herself, they had 
not been introduced to any of the distinguished 
visitors. She caught a very black glance, 
which the host, from his position on the 
hearth-rug, turned towards the so& where 
they sat, and she instantly resolved that 
no neglect, on her part, should tempt her 
sister to provoke her husband's jealousy, 
by paying unusual attention to her old 
friends. 
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It required all Ruth's patience and inge- 
nuity to draw Miss Belinda, already rather 
pained by the cool reception she had met 
with, into the kind of familiar chat she 
enjoyed. Ruth gave her whole thoughts to the 
task, and William, in the meantime, leaned a 
little back on the sofa, and, by help of the 
chrysanthemum crown, got such a much 
better idea of St. Catherine than he had 
ever had before, that he resolved to begin 
his design aU over again the next morning. 

When dinner was announced. Miss Belinda 
discovered that she had lost her bag, and 
became very nervous lest she should not 
recover it before she was summoned to join 
the down-stairs procession. Ruth busied her- 
self in searching for it, on and under the 
sofa, for some moments in vain. Just as 
Miss Belinda's turn came, a gentleman, who 
had been helping in the search, put the bag 
into her hand. 
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Ruth looked up, and felt provoked with her- 
self for starting agam, when she saw that it 
was Maxwell Earle who had been helping 
her, and that he had waited till the last to 
take her down to dinner. 

They had some distance to walk to the 
dining-room, across the wide hall, and through 
a pretty conservatory. Max spoke first, and 
the tone and manner of his remark restored 
her instantly to the old terms of intimacy 
that had subsisted between them, when they 
had met at Earle's Court during Sebastion's 
visit to England. 

" I see," Maxwell said, abruptly, " that 
you do not approve of my being here to- 
night." 

"How can you see?" Ruth answered. "I 
have not said a word to make you think 
so." 

" I told you once that I could divine your 
thoughts, and you see I can, still." 
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" Since you know it, I will confess I was 
surprised to see you. I thought I understood 
your reason for staying away ; to come once 
is inconsistent ; I am sorry you came.'' 

^^ It is inconsistent, but I hav« got what I 
wanted in coming. I am not sorry that I 
came." 

Suth was silent for a moment, and then 
spoke rather coldly : — 

"1 should not have supposed that you 
would have felt the notice of these people, 
flattering as it is, worth coming for." 

" And you do not really suppose it now," 
Maxwell said, quickly. 

^^We must take our places at the table 
now, so I think we had better leave off 
contradicting each other," Ruth answered, 
smiling. 

The conversation was general for some time 
after the dinner began. 

Mr. Ash sat on Ruth's left hand, and he 
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soon drew Maxwell into conversation about 
his last year's visit to Italy. An artist of 
some note, who sat opposite, took part in it ; 
they discussed pictures tiiat Ruth only knew 
by name, and at last were fairly embarked in 
an eager discussion of the merits of different 
schools of art. 

Ruth listened, without having courage 
to join; at the first convenient pause, 
Maxwell turned and reproached her with 
her silence. 

"Why don't you help me?" he said. "I 
know you think as I do on this subject. I 
know you are on my side." 

"You are very tyrannical," Ruth an- 
swered. "If portrait-painting has really 
given you any mysterious power of read- 
ing people's thoughts, you ought to make a 
more generous use of it ; however, for once, 
you are quite mistaken. I cannot be on 
your side, for I have never seen any of the 
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pictures you are talking about. I have 
never had the opportunity of deciding which 
school of art I like best." 

" Yes, you have ; not about pictures, per- 
haps, but the question we were discussing 
is a great deal more important than if it 
applied to that one branch of art only. 
You think a great deal about it, I am con- 
vinced. Whenever you read a novel, or a 
poem, you like or dislike it in proportion 
as it belongs more or less decidedly to the 
school of art to which your mind naturally 
inclines; and your favourite school is mine, 
the one to which belong all kinds of artists, 
who endeavour to describe things as they 
see them, instead of as they wish them to 
be." 

*^ I cannot allow you to pronounce on Miss 
Brandon's character in that way," William 
Ash interposed. ^^ I am sure she has too much 
imagination to be satisfied with the modem 
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materialistic view of art you are advocating. 
She would agree with me that the author, or 
painter, who contents himself with giving 
us a mere copy of what he sees, has done very 
little for us. We are all bound tightly enough 
in the bonds of sense ; we want to be Ufted 
into another sphere ; to be shown something 
better than we can see." 

Ruth shook her head : — 

^^I am afraid I should not care for it, 
unless it were something real." 

" Then you have no faith ? " 

" I beg your pardon," Maxwell interposed, 
'^ she has the highest faith ; she believes that 
the real things are Divine, and therefore 
unsurpassable, best, worthy of endless 
study." 

" But why paint o^ describe them, then ? 
why not leave them just as they are ? What 
is the work of a painter or writer ? What, 
for instance, do you call yourself? " 

VOL. III. c 
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^' A Seer — that is the old name for Poet and 
Prophet ; it describes his office, and, I hope, 
mine too. One who sees a little farther than 
his fellows, and who stands as interpreter 
between Nature and them." 

" In your art you can only see the 
outside; if you think too much of that, 
the most unportant part, the spirit wiU 
escape you. You will become a slave to 
sense. 

" We think not ; we venture to think that 
the form, and the spirit that informs it, have 
something to do with each other, that we 
must thoroughly know one to have a glimpse 
of the other. We must master the easiest 
first. After all, is it true to say that we see 
nothing but matter? Can you look in the 
commonest face without feeling that you are 
seeing something else ? Good and bad spirits 
look out at us fix)m our neighbour's eyes. It 
will be time enough to be^ to idealise, when 
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we have learnt to paint aU that we actually 
see." 

Something in Maxwell's manner and tone, 
in saying these words, recalled vividly to 
Euth's mind the scene in the studio at the 
Leasows, on the day when she and Alice had 
had their likenesses taken. The pain the 
recollection caused could not be conquered in 
a minute ; she had to look down and 
keep silent for some time, lest some quivering 
of Bp or eyelid should shew the struggle for 
composure that was going on within. 

The hum of conversation continued, but she 
was only conscious of one thing; she felt that her 
cousin was shielding her from observation; 
that he had divined, somehow, the thread of 
association that had brought back such 
painful thoughts, and that she need not fear 
being drawn into the talk again, before she 
was ready for it* 

When she ventured to raise her eyes again, 

c2 
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she got a look of understanding and sympathy 
that was quite new to her. She had been 
accustomed for so long to give sympathy^ 
without ever asking for it again, and to be 
alone in her deepest feelings, that she could 
hardly take in, all at once, the novelty of 
being thus understood, almost against her 
will. 

She made an effort soon to get into talk 
again upon indifferent subjects, and Maxwell 
very skilfully helped her. 

They discussed light literature industriously 
tUl the end of dinner time, and did not ven- 
ture on a single reference to past meetings, or 
topics of private interest. But even in this 
ordinary discourse, deeper chords of thought 
were touched now and then, lightly touched, 
and then left, and Euth once or twice 
listened with surprise whUe her companion 
gave utterance to her own most private 
opinions and fancies, clothed in more eloquent 
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words than she could ever have found for 
them. 

Before Caroline gave the signal for the 
ladies to leave the dining-room, Ruth had 
come to the conclusion, that talk of this kind 
was well enough, now and then, for a birthday 
treat perhaps, but that too much of it would 
not do. 

It might make her exacting over 
other people. It might possibly make other 
occupations and other kinds of talk taste 
very flat and wearisome. It would never do 
for her to be spoilt by such novelties as consi- 
deration and sympathy. 

She had occasion to repeat this wammg to 
herself twice during the evening. Once, 
when Max skilftilly interfered to release 
her from hearing the end of a tedious story, 
which Mr. Underwood, by Caroline's conni- 
vance, was inflicting upon her, and again, 
more emphatically, when he joined her in 
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the vestibule, as she was setting out on her 
solitary walk home. 

She had flattered herself that her exit from 
the drawing-room had been unobserved by 
anyone; the prospect of the solitary moon- 
light walk, after her unusual excitement, was 
pleasant. Her first impulse was stoutly to 
withstand her cousin's intention of accom- 
panying her, as soon as she understood it. 
She had some suspicion that her objections 
would be unavailing, for that she had to 
deal, for once, with a stronger will than her 
own. The secret conviction made her throw 
a greater degree of decision than usual in 
the tone of her voice as she spoke. 

" Tou had better go back into the drawing- 
room," she said; "Caroline will be offended, if 
you leave the house so soon. I am used to 
taking this walk alone ; I prefer it ; I shall 
wait here till you have gone into the drawing- 
room again.'' 
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Without making any direct answer, Max- 
well came near, and took the comer of her 
shawl between his fingers. 

" This is too thin a shawl for you to go 
out in at night/' he said, ^^ after sitting in 
that hot room. Go up-stairs, and put on 
something else; I will wait here till you 
do." 

The tone of perfect intimacy seemed so 
natural in him, so much his right, that it 
threw Suth off her guard. She answered 
fi-ankly, as a child might have done. 

"It cannot be helped; I have not got 
another shawl here, or anywhere." 

A look of very grave concern, almost of 
pain, came suddenly over Maxwell's face. 
The sight of it silenced all Ruth's objections ; 
she walked obediently down the hall, 
allowed Maxwell to open the door for her, 
and the next moment they had begun 
their walk together. 
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It was a bright moonlight night, btit 
the air was autumnal, and heavy dews 
were falling. 

Euth wrapped her hands in her thin 
shawl, and walked briskly. 

Maxwell spoke first. 

" You are very cold," he said. 

"I should have run all the way, and 
been quite warm, if you had not come 
with me," she said, with a little shade of 
pique in her tone. 

"I am sorry that I was obliged to 
force myself upon you, but it is not right 
that you should walk so far, at night, 
alone." 

" I have done it hundreds of times." 

^^ But all those times I did not know it, 
and so it was not my fault ; you never should 
again, if I could help it." 

" Why not ? Why should not I walk alone? 
I dislike the notion that women cannot do 
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anything without having some one to take 
care of them." 

'^ Do you dislike it so much ? It cannot 
be from experience. You don't seem to be 
troubled with over-much care/' 

Once more the tone of deep concern touched 
Ruth, from its very strangeness ; unconsciously 
she slackened her pace to one which made 
connected conversation more possible. But 
now that she was ready to talk, Maxwell let 
some minutes pass in silence — ^she began to 
think that she might enjoy her own medita- 
tions during the walk, as entirely as if she 
were alone. 

" Ruth," he said, abruptly, at last ; " I want 
to thank you now for having helped me, 
all these years, to bear my share of 'those 
consequences' we once talked so rashly about." 

"What do you mean?" Ruth answered. 
" I have not been doing anything for you. — 
How can I have helped you ! " 
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" Do you count example for nothing, then ? 
Do you think it has been no help to me to 
have had your daily life before me all these 
years — ^to have seen you patiently bearing the 
burden of the sorrowful secret we have in 
common, and growing strong and noble under 
it? Pitying the wrong-doer with constant 
pity, and yet standing constantly apart from 
sharing in the wrong-doing. Do you suppose 
I can have seen all this, and not been 
helped?" 

Ruth mentally put aside the praise as some- 
thing with which she had nothing to do ; but 
one part of Maxwell's speech awakened a new 
interest. 

"Tour share. I thought you, at least, 
were successful and happy." 

"Did you?" Then I am poorer than I 
thought I was. I have been counting on your 
sympathy and understanding, while you have 
constantly had mine. Well, I had no right 
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to it, except that old promise; why else 
should you trouble yourself to think about 
me at all? I have been successful, but not 
happy. You might have given me credit for 
taking some silent share in the sufferings I 
had helped to cause. My own active, per- 
sonal share is coming fast enough." 

"How?" Kuth said, almost breath- 
lessly. 

" Is there any use in putting into words 
what we both fear, and yet have no distinct 
reason for fearing?" 

" Yes ; I think I would rather you said the 
word, it has been in my heart so long. It is 
ruin — ^is it not? You think that this pros- 
perity in which we are living is all fictitious — 
that the end of it must soon come." 

" I wish it were come." 

" But if you are so sure that it is coming, 
why don't you warn your father ? Surely he 
could do something*" 
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*^ I have warned him again and again : I 
have said all that my promise permits me to 
saj^ but my influence with my father is no 
longer what it was. How should it be ? I 
deceived him once, and he knows it. His 
suspicions have never come at all near the 
truth, but that I have betrayed his trust in 
some way, he knows. All this time there has 
been that barrier between us ; never crossed 
for one instant, — and yet, how generous he 
has been to me ; if I had never wounded and 
disappointed him, I believe I should never have 
known how perfectly noble and forgiving he is. 
At first, when the pain of seeing that I was no 
longer implicitly trusted, was new to me, I 
selfishly withdrew myself fi-om taking any 
part in my father's concerns. I lost the place 
in the family that I had prided myself once so 
much on filling. There would be no use, at 
present, in trying to get it back again. Some 
day, perhaps, I may ; but we shall all have to 
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go through a great deal first. You see, I am 
talking very freely — ^telling you all that is 
weighing on my mmd. You must forgive me 
for troubling you. I have been silent a long 
time, and there is no one else in the world, to 
whom I could, to whom I would, talk like 
this." 

" But your father, why is he to be 
brought in?" said Suth, putting the last 
part of the sentence aside. " Ruin to your 
father! that is a consequence that I have 
never realised yet." 

" I did not say ruin," Maxwell answered ; 
"loss of fortune, of reputation, perhaps; 
but he cannot be ruined." 

" Tell me one thing more, as we have 
begun to talk openly about it," Ruth said, 
after a short pause; "it is dreadful to ask 
it ; but I must know. Will it all be 
Frederick's doing?" 

Maxwell answered, reluctantly. 
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"He has great influence with Mr. Gad- 
stone^ far more than my father ever had. 
He is bold, and enterprising, and ingenious ; 
Mr. Gadstone was in great haste to be 
iklL He has been dazzled by your brother's 
projects. I may be wrongs afber all, in 
thinking them in so much danger; I judge 
as a looker-on. I believe that you may 
take comfort in the thought that your 
brother is acting openly with his partner." 
"But your father surely is deceived." 
"My father is the most just man in the 
world, but the least suspicious. He has 
given himself up entirely to the carrying 
out of one idea ; he has the welfare 
and improvement of his work-people more 
at heart than anything else; any project is 
apt to seem good and practicable to him, 
that promises to bring a greater number of 
people to be benefited by his plans. He does 
his share of work thoroughly, and confides 
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in others for theirs. If I had kept the place 
in his confidence I once had, I might have 
warned him." 

"You say that you may be mistaken," 
Ruth said ; " and yet I can see that you 
don't think 80, in reaHty; you despair, you 
think that all is lost." 

"No, indeed," Maxwell said, his face 
brightening, as he spoke ; " I hope sometimes 
that we may find, some day, that nothing has 
been really lost. As the crisis of danger 
comes, my spirits rise, the time of waiting, of 
standmg idle, while wrong is done, is the 
time of trial for you and for me ; when the 
storm breaks, how we shall welcome the time 
for acting ! " 

"You will," Ruth answered, sorrowfully; 
"but what can I do? Supposing this 
ruin comes, that you have been predicting. 
Supposing that I were some day to find 
suddenly that my brothers and sisters had 
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become penniless; how little I could do 
for them ! I have been abeady turning the 
problem over and over in my mind, for the 
last two years. How is a woman, half- 
educated and friendless like me, to get 
work? What in the world is there that I 
can do ? " 

" Don't talk like that," Maxwell said, 
quickly ; " don't depreciate yourself, you, the 
most noble — " 

"Hush," Ruth said; "I don't want flat- 
tery just now. Eeal advice would be much 
better. You said that we were under a 
promise to help each other. I give you 
an opportunity of redeeming yours now ; tell 
me how a woman like me can learn to 
work." 

" I only know one woman in the world 
at all like you," Maxwell said^ after a 
moment's thought; "and I believe she 
could answer your question, for she works. 
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Would you take a friend on my recom- 
mendation?" 

" If she can teach me how to work, I 
will/' Ruth answered. 

" Then I shaM redeem my promise. 
This friend of my father's, and mine, 
will be all the help to you that I 
should like to be, and cannot be now. If 
I send you a letter to her to-morrow, 
will you go and see her? you can talk to 
her as much as you like about work." 

" Yes, certainly I will," Euth said ; 
" thank you." 

" You are as direct and practical as 
ever, I see," said Max, smiling. 

Ruth made no answer ; she had fallen into 
a reverie ; she was wondering who this lady 
could be, of whom her cousin thought so 
highly, and with whom he had so much in- 
fluence that he could bespeak her friendship 
for a stranger without her concurrence. 
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She walked more quickly as she thought, 
and, before Maxwell could speak agam, 
they had stopped before the little gate of 
the suburban villa where Frederick Brandon 
now lived. Then Ruth drew her hands 
from the folds of her shawl, and turned to 
wish her cousm good night. 

Maxwell took both the cold, ungloved 
hands, before she could offer one, and held 
them firmly, looking for an instant into her 
face. 

"One word before you go," he said 
" After to-night you will keep on your way, 
and I must keep mine, for we do not know 
how long. Promise once again what you 
promised once before. When trouble comes, 
I am to have a share of yours. We are to 
bear it together." 

"Together, then," Ruth said. The so- 
lemnity of the tone in which she spoke ra- 
ther startled her; she withdrew her hands 
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from Maxwell's grasp, and turned away. 
He stooped down to undo the latch of the 
gate for her, she passed quickly through, 
and when she looked round he had gone, 
without the good night, or the thanks she 
had meant to give him. 
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CHAPTER II. 



" Who on Grod's word doth rest, 
His path is bright 
With heavenly light, 
His lot among the blest." 

SlHTRAX. 



The next morning, While Ruth was 
sitting with her brother at his late break- 
fast, a letter was brought to her, which 
the servant said a little boy had left at 
the door. 

Kuth knew the handwriting of Miss 
Brandon outside, and opened it rather 
leisurely. The arrival of a letter was 
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a rare event with her, and deserved 
to be treated with respect. Inside, lay 
another note, directed in the same cha- 
racteristic hand: — 

"Miss Dudleigh, 

"Kose Cottage, 

"West Road." 

* 

With this, curiosity was obliged to be 
satisfied, for the envelope contained nothing 
else. The enclosed note was unsealed, 
doubled at the comer, and evidently con- 
tained only a few words; it was quite 
an unceremonious, every-day, familiar 
note. Ruth observed, but the observa- 
tion did not give her .the re-assurance 
and contentment she fancied it ought to 
have done. She dawdled a little over 
her morning's business, when Frederick 
had left her, and began to ask herself 
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whether she need deliver the note at 
once. 

She felt almost sure that she 
should not like this Miss Dudleigh; she 
would be too clever, or too brilliant, or 
too something, for her; she did not pre- 
cisely know what she wished to do about 
it. She actually felt perverse, as she had 
been used to do in very old times, when 
she had denied herself the pleasure of 
going to Earle's Court, and sent Caroline 
instead, because she had fancied herself 
aggrieved by some word or look of 
Alice's. 

A return to such unreasonable, vivid feel- 
ings was startling; Kuth took herself to 
task resolutely, and decided that the ex- 
citement of the last evening had been 
bad for her. 

West Road lay on the opposite side 
of Eangsmills ; it would be a walk of 
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about two miles; the air would do her 
goody and, as she had a long, solitary 
day before her, she finallj resolved on 
setting out with her letter at once. 

She had to pass through a disagreeable, low 
part of the town, and came out at last, on a 
bleak road, where stood many rows and streets 
of poorish-looking houses — some finished, 
some half finished, ajid some just beginning to 
be built. Damp, half-cultivated gardens 
stood in fi'ont of some of the more pretentious- 
looking residences, and, as each group had a 
separate name, which was always written in 
the least conspicuous situation, Ruth wearied 
herself in wandering fi-om one side of the road 
to the other, in search of the house she 
wanted ; she came upon it, just as she was 
thinking of turning away in despair. It stood 
a little apart fi*om the rest, and was the 
smallest she had yet seen; both low and 
narrow, with large windows and an over- 
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hanging roof; it had probably stood alone^ 
almost in the country, at one time, for its 
garden was larger than those of the other 
houses near, and less formally laid out. La- 
vender-bushes and rosemary-trees bordered the 
beds that lay on each side of the gravel-walk ; 
a Virginian-creeper, and a monthly-rose, 
almost hid the walls of the house. It would 
have been a pretty place, though bearing a 
certain resemblance to a child's toy-house, if 
it had not been for the pert neighbours, that 
were staring it out of countenance on every 
side. 

The door of this tiny dwelling stood open ; 
Ruth paused, before she raised the knocker, to 
look once more at the name painted on the 
wall, but half hidden with rose leaves, that 
she might be sure that she had read it right. 
As she did so, she heard a very pleasant, 
cheerftd voice coming from within. 

"Now, Elizabeth," she heard some one 
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say, "you must promise me not to move 
from the sofa till I come back, whoever 
comes." 

There was an answer in a lower voice, 
but Euth did not hear it. She knocked 
gently at the door. It was opened in a 
mmute, by a very pretty, very youthful- 
looking lady. Euth knew at once that she 
was the owner of the pleasant, cheerful voice 
she had overheard. She held out the let- 
ter to her. 

"Tou are Miss Dudleigh, I suppose," she 
said. 

" I, Miss Dudleigh ! oh dear ! no ; how 
could you think so ? I am Miss Lee ! " the 
young lady answered, with a slight gesture 
of surprise. " Do you want to see Miss Dud- 
leigh?" 

There was a light note of vexation in the 
cheerful voice here. 

" I have a letter for her," Euth said. 
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Miss Lee held out her hand^ took the letter 
from Euthy looked at the direction, and then 
came out a little further on to the door- 
step. 

" I will see whether it it necessary to give it 
to her just now," she said, with a resolute little 
movement of her head, and, to Euth's surprise, 
she opened carelessly the familiar-looking 
little note that she had been investing with 
so much mystery and interest. 

Miss Lee's sunny face clouded a little as 
she read, and she tapped with a very tiny 
foot on the door-step. 

" Eeally, how unreasonable!" Euth 
heard her murmur to herself; then she looked 
up. " Oh ! I beg your pardon," she said ; " I 
ought not to keep you standing ; Lizzie will 
be very angry with me ; pray come in ; but, 
to tell you the truth, this is her hour for 
rest, and I never can help being sorry 
when — " 
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"Rose, my dear Rose/' a voice was heard 
calling from within. 

" Ah ! she hears us ; you had better come 
in ; she wiH not be happy now, unless you 
come in." The young lady pushed the door 
wide open as she spoke, and entered quickly, 
inviting Ruth to follow. She led her across 
a narrow entrance-hall into the sittmg-room, 
from which the sound had come. 

" Lizzie," she said, as she entered, " I am 
bringing you a letter and a visitor. I know 
you will welcome both more graciously 
than I have done." 

The person addressed sat in a reclining 
posture on a sofa of a somewhat peculiar 
shape, that filled up the recess of one 
of the disproportionately large windows, 
which Ruth had observed from the 
outside. 

Ruth's eye took in that circumstance at 
the first glance; the next fell upon the 
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lady's face, and it was some minutes before 
she conld withdraw it again. She had seen 
many more beautiful faces than this, but 
never one that took her so much by 
surprise, or that held her eye with such an 
intimate fascination. The features were not 
very regular; the cheeks, pale and thin, 
were partly shaded by a few, soft-looking 
brown curls; the eyes Ruth could not for 
the first moment see. It was the expression 
of the lips and brow that took her heart 
captive in an instant ; the pale, smiling 
lips, the worn, tranquil brow, told the history 
of a patient spirit's triumph over constant 
pain. The gazer on them was almost 
tempted to fancy that a ray from a saint's 
or a martyr's aureole played already round 
the worn white temples. 

The lady's eyes were bent on the note 
while Euth looked at her; when she had 
finished reading, she raised and turned them 
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on her visitor ; they matched well with the 
expression of the lips and forehead— courage 
and sweetness shone equally out of their 
deep blue orbs. She held out a thin pale 
hand to £uth, with eL cordial smile : 

^^I am glad to see you. Miss Brandon/' 
she said ; '^ I am Elizabeth Dudleigh." 

A child could not have told its name 
more simply; and yet, there was something 
in the manner and in the tone, in which 
the words were uttered; that shewed the 
speaker knew and felt, humbly and 
thankfully, that the name she uttered was a 
loved and valued name — ^not accustomed to 
faU on indifferent ears, or to be regarded 
Ughtly. 

The younger lady had now placed 
a chair for fiuth by the sofa, and, as 
she did so. Miss Dudleigh addressed 
her. 

"Gro for your walk now. Rose," she 
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said; ^' I shall keep Miss Brandon till 
you come back." 

Little Eose raised her eyebrows, and 
executed a variety of pantomimic gestures 
of disapproval and remonstrance ; but 
her friend's face gave no promise of 
yielding. At length, with an urgent 
entreaty to Miss Dudleigh that she would 
at least lie still on the sofa, Miss Lee 
tripped out of the room, and Euth found 
herself alone with her new acquaintance. 

Her chair was so placed that she sat in 
front of the sofa. 

Miss Dudleigh's blue eyes were fized 
on her face; she did not feel inclined 
to speak, and yet she felt not the 
slightest embarrassment; she felt even as 
if there were something tranquillising and 
rest-giving, in the soft, child-like, and 
yet penetrating gaze that was turned 
full upon her. 
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After a moment or two, Miss Dudleigh 
spoke : — 

" I am going to ask a favour of you," 
she said, in a voice as soothing as her 
look had been. 

"Tou want some refreshment after your 
walk; and, as you heard, I have promised 
to lie here for an hour, and I must do it, 
or I shall not be fit for my afternoon's 
work. Will you first take oflF your bonnet 
and shawl, and then oblige me by opening 
that little oak cupboard in the wall; there 
is wine in it, and fruit, if you prefer firuit 
to wine, and there are biscuits. Give me 
the pleasure of seeing you eat and drink 
something, and then we can talk at our 
ease." 

It was quite impossible to make the 
least objection, or to hesitate to obey. 

The cupboard, when opened^ presented 
a picture of fairy-like neatness. Ruth 
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helped herself to a bunch of grapes and 
a biscuit. 

It might have been a result of the 
exquisite delicacy of the dishes that con- 
tained them; but they did not taste like 
ordinary fruit and biscuits; they had a 
sweetness and freshness unequalled, Euth 
thought, by anything she had ever tasted 
before. 

When she had finished her repast, she 
resumed her place by the sofa. 

"Does it tire you to talk?" she said, 
feeling quite content to be looked at again 
in silence, if such were her hostess's 
pleasure. 

"That depends on whom I have to 
talk to; it will not tire me to talk to 
you." 

"How do you know?" Ruth asked, 
quickly: "I have hardly spoken a word; 
excuse me for saying this so soon, but I 
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hope you do not mean to treat me cere- 
moniously, and say things merely from 
politeness." 

" I always say what is true, and, I 
hope, always with politeness. I have not 
heard you speak, but I have looked at 
you. I have seen you walk across the 
room, and unfasten your bonnet and shawl. 
I know enough already to be sure that 
it will not tire me to talk to you. When 
we have said all we want to say to each 
other, we will be silent." 

"I came to you for a particular pur- 
pose, shall we talk about that ? " Euth 
said, with her usual directness. 

"Before you go you shall, but not 
here, not just now; I am glad you called 
at this hour, and were shown into this 
room. I will tell you about it at once. 
This room is our ^Chamber of Peace;' 
when my friend and I come in here, we 
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make it a rule to leave all small anxieties^ 
and petty, wearing cares, outside the 
door. When I entertain friends here, 
I expect them to do the same. Some- 
times we find, and they find, that they 
forget to take up the burden again 
in going out, or that it has become 
Ughter." 

"How is it possible to do so? I could 
not take up and lay down anxieties and 
cares in that manner.'' 

"Necessity and practice have enabled 
me to do so; and then, we take care to 
have plenty of other things to think of 
in our room, besides petty personal cares. 
The room itself is very favourable to our 
eflForts. Just look through that window; 
you see we command quite a long stretch 
of field and sky for a town prospect. 
It is a western aspect; for a great part 
of the year, the sun sets behind that 
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low range of very distant hills. Every 
evening we have, for at least two hours, 
the most magnificent spectacle enacted for 
our pleasure. I have seen hundreds of 
sunsets from this sofa, but the same 
union of tints and forms in the clouds 
I have never seen twice ; every even- 
ing I see a fresh sight. In summer, 
the trellis-work of that verandah before 
the house is completely covered with the 
major convolvolus; the plants have died 
down now, and it looks bare ; you should 
have seen it a month ago. In the early 
morning it was one mass of flowers of every 
shade, from pale pink and blue to crimson 
and purple; in the afternoon the blossoms 
had withered, but the sun threw the moving 
shadows of the broad, graceful leaves, into 
this room. It was rest enough for me to see 
them rising and falling in endless varieties of 
perfect shapes on the wall." 

£ 2 
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" Bat you must be happy, to begin 
with; you must have a tranquil heart to 
be able to enjoy such things. Beautiful sights 
often give more pain than pleasure, I find." 

"True; and you are quite young; other 
thoughts must haye come first. Shall we 
go deeper? Shall we strike one or two 
of the key-notes, to which all the 
other tones must be harmonised, or is 
it too soon ? " 

"No, go on; I should like it." 

There was an instant's silence, and then, 
without any change of look or tone, with 
the same smiling lips and clear child- 
like voice. Miss Dudleigh said : — 

"I will tell you one sentence, which I 
believe I say to myself whenever I lie down 
here. I strike the key-note — I say — ^I 
shall live for ever.'" 

Ruth could not help making a slight 
gesture of surprise. 
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"But most people," she said, "find in 
that thought the most terrible anxiety 
of all.'' 

Partly rising from her sofa, Miss Dud- 
leigh leaned forward and passed her thin, 
white finger over Euth's forehead, as if 
she were feeling for some sign that lay 
there. 

Euth understood and smiled. 

"I hope it is there," she said; "but 
what if it has been too often forgotten?" 

"It — were you thinking of it? — I was 
thinking of Uim, in whose name we wear 
the sign. He has never forgotten you. 
I believe I ought to express my thoughts 
more completely ; I ought to say, I belong to an 
Ever Living Person, and so I shall live for 
ever." 

"But still, even so, how does it help 
you to put away present cares and anxi- 
eties." 
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"It reduces them to their true propor- 
tions; I can look over them with patience 
for myself, and with hope for other people. 
When such a long stretch of glorious possi- 
bilities lies beyond, a little discomfort, or 
disappointment that lies near, may well be 
put aside. I feel free to enjoy all the 
good that comes, and to think what a 
pleasant place and state this is to spend a 
little bit of my endless life in. However, 
you must not think too well of me; we 
have other rooms in the house, as well as 
this one, and it has sometimes happened that 
I have not been able to come here for days. 
When I absolutely cannot enjoy it, I prefer 
not to come." 

"Are you always obliged to lie on the 
sofa?" 

" I believe I ought always to lie perfectly 
still, in order to be free from pain, but I 
have an employment that obliges me to sit 
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up sometimes. For two hours in the afternoon, 
I consider myself free to sit or stand, as serves 
my purpose best. I pay for it accordingly, 
but not more, I think, than the pleasure 
and profit of those two hours are worth." 

"How very courageous you must be to 
brave suffering in that way ! " 

" You ought not to be surprised at that ; 
you, too, are courageous, and would will- 
ingly suffer for anyone you loved. We 
have a gift in common." 

" Perhaps that was why my cousin. 
Maxwell Earle, said we were alike." 

" Did he say so ? " Euth looked 
suspiciously, but there was not the slight- 
est change of colour; in precisely the 
same tone Miss Dudleigh went on : "I 
am not surprised that he thought us a 
little alike ; he and I are a little alike, 
too; or, at least, he and I have another 
gift in common." 
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"What is it?" Ruth could not help 
asking, with a good deal of interest. 

"I think I must call it insight; he 
has that gift in good measure, or he 
could not be an artiste I have it in a 
less degree, and it has helped me in what 
I consider my calUng, the employment I 
spoke of just now. I have the faculty 
of finding out what is in people ; I know 
by a sort of instinct what they can do 
best, and what they are most fit for. I 
have already been so happy as to hdp 
one or two other women to discover aid 
follow out their callings." 

" Has every one a calling ? " 

" Do you know, I think you might is 
well ask, has everyone a God? Almost 
all women naturally conclude that marriage 
is their calling, and in doing so the 
greater number conclude rightly; some feT 
are mistaken ; the call does not come ; ihej 
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go on waiting for it, and fancy,, because 
they are not called to thaty that there is 
no place for them in the world; or else, 
necessity forces them to take the first em- 
ployment that comes, and it is oftenest 
one they are not fit for, and cannot 
pursue with credit, or take pleasure or 
pride in. I want to help some few 
women to choose work for themselves be- 
fore they are driven to it, and to give 
them the heart to be proud of their work, 
and to glory in it, as men do." 

"But would it answer for women to 
have professions, and to work like men?" 

*• Not like men, certainly ; but I am not 
a political economist ; I never talk or think 
about women's rights; I have been so happy 
as to learn two ways of working myself; 
it is very little, but it is something; and 
when I see women, who would be happier 
and better for sharing the same know- 
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ledge, I try to give it them, — ^that is 
all." 

" I am one of those women, then," 
Ruth said, eagerly. " Will you give some 
of your knowledge to me ? there is no one 
who wants it more." 

" So your cousin tells me ; but since 
I have looked at you, I have become 
convinced you are mistaken in supposing 
that independent work would be a happy 
or suflBcient lot for you. You are not 
one of my working women ; at least, your 
work does not lie in the same direc- 
tion that ours does. However, I will teach 
you all I can, and it will do for a time. 
But it is not your calling, you must remem- 
ber, please, that I told you so from the 
first. I did not intend to talk about business 
so soon, or here; but, perhaps, it is as 
well. You draw, do you not ? " 

" I am fond of drawing; I draw in my 
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own way, though I have never learned; 
but how could you know? I don't think I 
ever showed any of my drawmgs to Max- 
weU Earle/' 

" No, he did not say anything to me 
about them. It was your own fingers and 
eyes that told me you could draw ; and 
now, will you go to that little table, and 
draw for me any piece of scenery that you 
can recollect; or, if you like better, illus- 
trate some scene from a book, or poem. It 
will help us, when we come to talk practi- 
cally, by-and-bye. I promised you that we 
should be silent, when we had talked enough ; 
I have talked now as much as I ought to 
do. I must rest entirely till Rose comes 
in ; will you amuse yourself with your 
pencil in the meantime?" 

There were drawing-materials of every 
kind on the table. Miss Dudleigh pointed 
out; and, beside them, cases of mysterious- 
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looking instruments, and variously-shaped 
blocks of smooth wood. Ruth drew a chair 
to the table, and worked diligently for 
some time without speaking. 
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*' There is perennial nobleness, and even sacredness in work ; 
in idleness alone is there perpetual despair.** 

Cabltle. 



Ruth had finished her drawing before 
Sose Lee returned, and as Miss Dadleigh 
still reclined on the sofa with closed eyes, 
she occupied herself in looking round the 
room, and in inspecting the contents of 
the table more minutely than she had yet 
done. 

A music-stand near the table supported 
some printed pages. Ruth discovered that 
they were proof-sheets for a book, with 
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blanks here and there for illustrations. This 
prompted her to examine the blocks of 
wood that lay near ; each was carefully 
covered with a piece of silver-paper, and 
on each smooth surface an exquisite little 
drawing in pencil had been executed. 

The book they were destined to illustrate 
was a collection of old nursery-rhymes, and 
the pictures, full of quaint humour and 
fairy-like grace, gave a meaning and a 
moral to the words, that they could not 
have conveyed alone. 

Exquisite children's faces, wonderfully 
simple and wonderfully wise ; grotesque 
animals, whose faces told the story the 
rhyme failed to tell ; flowers, full of fairy 
folk, waited to enrich every page with end- 
less wealth of true child-lore. Only a. 
very child-like heart and a very wise head 
could have drawn such stores of amusement 
and simple wisdom out of the book. 
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Kuth was sorry when she came to the 
last picture, but she still found pleasant 
occupation in examining the little room. 
The furniture was all in proportion, small, 
but well chosen, and exquisitely neat ; the 
carpet was fresh and bright ; the walls 
were papered with a French paper, white, 
and watered like watered silk, the bor- 
dering was of broad water-lily leaves. It 
brought a vision of freshness, of cool, 
bright, dancing water before the eyes. 
On the walls, one or two pictures hung 
low. 

Ruth had no difficulty in guessing the 
artist of them, from their style and sub- 
jects. They were all landscapes but one, 
which occupied the place of honour over 
the chimney-piece. This was evidently a 
portrait ; it represented the sweet, helpful, 
motherly face of a woman past the prime 
of life. 
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Euth thought she had seen a similar pic- 
ture before, and, on looking a second time, 
she recognised it as a very careful copy 
of the chalk-drawing that she had seen in 
Maxwell's studio. She could not resist her 
wish to examine it more closely, so she 
rose softly from her seat, and went to the 
fireplace. On the card-board beneath the 
painting, two lines from a sweet old poem 
had been written : — 

Nor Spring nor Sammer beauty has such grace, 
As I have seen in an autumnal face. 

Kuth stood long before it ; the gentle, 
encouraging mother's tenderness in the 
pictured eyes woke an inexpressible long- 
ing in her heart ; she was so absorbed 
that she did not hear the sound of a 
bell, or a movement in the room behind, 
and her eyes were quite full of tears, 
when a gentle touch on her shoulder 
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made her turn round, and she found that 
Miss Dudleigh had risen from the sofa, and 
was standing near her. 

"Yes, it is a face to be looked at long," 
she said; "I am not surprised that you 
have found it out so soon. You can imagine 
how dear it is to me ; it is Mrs. Meyer, 
my godmother, and my earliest and best 
friend." 

" You have known them a very long time, 
then," Euth said, glad that her friend had 
led the way to a question she was longing 
to put. 

"Since I was a child; I think I may 
call myself a daugher of the house." 

"I wonder I never saw or heard of 

you." 

"I do not; I have not lived all my life 
at Kingsmills. I left the town, I think, a 
month or two before your family came to 
live here. I was not able to have any 
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Commumcation with the Meyers for many 
years after that. I lived abroad with my 
father. It was there I lost my health. I 
do not look back on that part of my life ; 
it is over. After his death, two years ago, 
Mr. Meyer sought us out; we were pro- 
viding for ourselves then, and he thought 
it better to bring us home here." 

" Us ! have you a sister, or any relation ? " 
"Myself and my friend. I told you I 
lost my health abroad, but I found one or 
two things better than bodily health ; my 
friend, first of all. If it interests you, I 
win tell you some day how we came upon 
each other ; now, if you please, we will go 
into the work-room, the bell has rung ; and 
Rose is no doubt ready for us.'' 

Miss Dudleigh walked slowly across the 
room, with the careftd step of one to whom 
motion is habitually painftd ; but even 
this weakness could not conceal the perfect 
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form of her figure, or the dignity and grace 
that belonged naturally to her movements. 
They crossed the hall again, and came 
into another room, rather larger than the 
one they had left, and of equally cheerful 
aspect. 

A group of young ladies, from thirteen 
to twenty-five, were already assembled 
there, and, as soon as Miss Dudleigh 
entered, they gathered eagerly round her. 
Kuth noticed that all the faces of these 
girls, though some were very pretty, and 
others quite the contrary, shared the 
same ezpression ; they all beamed with 
love — almost reverence — ^towards her new 
friend. A kind of gentle dignity, a sweet 
reserve, on her part, alone prevented the 
expression of it from becommg excessive. 

It was evident that she had the faculty 
of inspiring the strongest love and admiration 
in all who came near her, and that her 
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natural humility made her shrink from the 
homage which all longed to offer. Rose 
Lee cut short her pupils' anxious enquiries 
after her health, at length, by saying : — 
"Do not keep her standing so long." 
Then there was a little eager contention 
about who should put a chair for her, and 
in time the girls subsided into their proper 
places, and Euth had an opportunity of 
observing the work which had already com- 
menced when she entered. 

The young ladies divided themselves into 
groups ; four seated themselves round Miss 
Dudleigh, and she saw that each had 
got a little block of wood before her, 
similar to those she had seen on Miss 
Dudleigh's table ; three were employed, under 
Miss Dudleigh's direction, in cutting out 
the pictures which she had already drawn 
on the wood; a third, more advanced, 
was copying on the wood a slight pencil- 
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sketch — ^which Miss Dudleigh had drawn 
on paper — and elaborating it as she went 
on. 

" The next design I shall sketch still more 
slightly," Euth heard Miss Dudleigh say to 
this girl, " and after that, you shall work 
entirely alone." 

The girl, who appeared to take great 
delight in her employment, seemed half 
pleased, half frightened, at the responsibility 
about to be entrusted to her. 

Miss Dudleigh, every now and then, paused 
in the instructions she was giving, to address 
Ruth. 

'* You must be a looker-on to-day," she 
said ; " observe what we do, and then choose 
which group you wiU join." 

Euth had very little doubt about her 
choice, but when she had looked at the 
wood engravers for some time, she turned 
to another group of young girls who 
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sat round a table close to the window, 
with Bose Lee at their head. Here the 
work seemed still more mysterious. Various 
little tools and magnifying-glasses were 
passing from one hand to another. The 
young ladies' fingers plied them dexterously ; 
and here there was much gay talking and 
laughing over the work. 

" You must explain to me what you are 
doing/' Buth said, when she had endeavoured 
to follow the movements of the quick fingers 
for some time in vain. 

" No ; you must guess," Bose said, raising 
her smiling face from her work, and pushing 
back the rich, sunny, childlike-looking curls 
that had fallen over it, as she stooped 
down. 

** Indeed, I cannot." 

" If you are reaUy so ignorant, we wiU 
astonish you at once by showing you our 
clief dceuvre ;^* and, opening a case as she 
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spoke, Sose drew out the tiniest watch that 
Ruth had ever seen, about the size of an 
ordinary locket. " We are busy about such 
things as this/' she said. 

^^ But do you mean to say that you can 
make watches?" 

^^ We put them together, and make parts 
of them ; or rather, I should say, we finish 
parts of them ; we do all the more delicate 
and elaborate portion of the work." 

" How did you learn?" 

" Lizzie and I learned at Geneva. We 
thought ourselves very enterprising for doing 
so, and did not really know at first that it 
was going to be of so much use to us. 
We found a very kind, honest employer, 
when we began to work in earnest ; he was 
a Jew you must know, and when we came 
to England, he recommended us to a fiiend 
of his nation, who behaves very well to us 
too. He sends us down all the Greneva 
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watches that come to him to be mended; 
and now and then we make Greneva watches 
here in EingsmillSy though nobody knows 
it. We have so much work that we are 
enabled to give some to other people, and 
I am bringing up a sdiool of lady artisans, 
as you see; English fingers are as delicate 
and dexterous as Swiss ones, I am proud 
to say, and so the good people in London are 
begmnmg to find out/' 

"But is it not rather trying work for the 
eyes ? Do you not get tired ?" 

" We have considerable variety ; we 
do not always do the same things; we are 
jewellers as well as watchmakers. When 
lesson-hours are over, I will show you some 
seals that my pupils have engraved, and 
some diamonds that I have just cut and set ; 
I am very conceited about them. I shall 
expect you to envy me, when you see how my 
work looks/' 
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" I do envy you already. I think you 
are the happiest person I ever saw," Euth 
answered. 

" Yes, for a woman, I am singularly for- 
tunate/' Eose said, with a slight air of 
sarcasm on her pretty face. '^ I am at 
liberty to work as hard as I like, and 
actually I am paid enough for my work to 
enable me to live in tolerable comfort and 
independence on my wages ; few women are 
in such a happy case.'' 

There was a third table at the other 
end of the room, round which another 
group of workers had congregated. It 
was also under Bose's superintendence, 
and she got up, in answer to an appeal 
from one of the workers there, as this con- 
versation ended. 

Euth followed across the room. Piles of 
tinted muslins, scissors, moulding instruments, 
and cushions, told plainly enough the work 
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that was going on here; the girls were 
busy making artificial flowers. 

Eose dipped her fingers in a basin of 
water that stood on a side-table, and soon 
proved herself as great an adept in this femi- 
nine arty as she was in the one she had 
just left. Flowers seemed to grow together 
by magic, under her touch. 

^^ Yours are not like ordinary artificial 
flowers," Euth said, lifting up a newly- 
finished wreath of white water-lilies fi*om 
the table; "I never before saw any so 
natural, or that would bear looking into as 
these will" 

^'I think I may say that I have taught 
myself this art," Bose answered, ^^I always had 
a passion for flowers ; the ordmary imitations 
provoked me; I was never satisfied till I 
had invented a way of my own for making 
them. I will put that wreath aside; it 
is finished, and must go to London to- 
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morrow. I wonder who wUl wear it, 
girls? some beautiful young bride, I hope. 
Only very great ladies can a£Pord to wear 
our flowers; I wonder whetiier they take 
half the pleasure and pride in them that we 
do?" 

"No, I am sure they don't/' exclaimed 
several young, fresh, pleasant voices. 

"Let us enjoy their pleasure as well as 
our own," Miss Dudleigh's sweet voice here 
interposed. "It adds to the dignity of our 
work, if we keep in mind that it is not all 
for ourselves, that others, unknown, will 
enjoy the fruits of it. God makes beautifrd 
things for us all ; in our humble way, we are 
permitted to be fellow-workers with him, 
and to make beautifrd things too for each 
other. 

The work had continued about half- 
an-hour, when a rap was heard at the 
door. 
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"Ah! it is the Meyers, at last," Miss 
Dudleigh said, looking at Rose. 

While Ruth was still thinking how familiar 
the expression sounded, and wondering who 
were included under it now, the door was 
burst open, and a little girl about seven 
years old ran in, rushed up to Miss Dud- 
leigh, and threw her arms round her neck, 
exclaiming : — 

"Darling Lizzie, sweet, darling Lizzie, 
how are you to-day ? " 

The embrace was a little too vehement for 
Miss Dudleigh's comfort; an expression of 
pain passed over her face, and she became 
still paler than usual ; but no impatient word 
passed her lips. Very gently, she unclasped 
the child's arms from her neck, took off the 
bonnet, which had fallen back, and with a 
loving touch put back the hair from her 
face. 

"My dear Eva is late to-day," she said. 
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The little girl laughed, and shook her 
head saucily. 

"Of course I am," she said, "for it is 
Harry's turn to bring me. I could not make 
him walk fast enough. Every now and then 
he got into the clouds, as Willie calls it, 
and walked so slowly, and then he took two 
wrong turns, and would have passed the 
house altogether, if I would have let 
hun. He never seems to know where he is 
going to.'' 

Miss Dudleigh looked grave. 

" It is very kind of Harry to bring you at 
all, I think ; " she said, " he is carrying your 
work-bag, too, I see. Come in, Harry ; don't 
stand at the door." 

Euth had not seen Harry Meyer for four 
years, but she knew him again, instantly, 
when he entered the room; he was much 
taller, but his face had altered very 
little. It looked, as it had always done. 
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childish, and yet wise; observant, and yet 
dreamy. He seemed, to use Eva's expres- 
sion, to have come straight down from 
the douds into Miss Dudleigh's presence, 
and to be consdoos of no presence but 
her's. The smiles that lighted up the 
aces of the lady and the child, as 
they shook hands, were wonderfully alike, 
as if they sprang from secret under- 
standing of one another, shared by no one 
else. 

" Kose found some very curious moss 
for you the other day, Harry," Miss 
Dudleigh said; ^4t is there on the little 
work-table, and the microscope beside it. 
You will have time to examine it thoroughly, 
while Eva has her lesson." 

Harry threw over two chairs, in his 
progress to his own particular seat in the 
comer of the room ; Rose hovered ner- 
vously round him, to preTent any greater 
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disaster, and did not return to her work 
till she had seen him safely hedged in 
with chairs, in a little nook by the most 
distant window. 

Eva joined the flower-makers, and showed 
great skill and taste for her age. 

Suth, remembering the stately little nur- 
sery queen, and the thoughtful boy whom 
she had noticed on her first visit to her 
cousin's studio five years ago, watched the 
two children with interest. 

Eva, a bright, capable, important -look- 
ing maiden, laughed, and talked, and 
worked, with all her heart, and was evi- 
dently a chief favourite with everyone ; 
favour and success seemed to belong to 
her, by a kind of inherent right. Al- 
ready she carried her little head proudly, 
as if it were destined to wear all man- 
ner of social crowns and garlands of love 
and honour. 
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Harry sat still where he had been told 
to sit, perfectly absorbed in his occupation. 
For any notice he took of those around 
him, or they of him, he might as well have 
been at the North Pole, with his half- 
brother, Sebastion. Only once, when Miss 
Dudleigh sought him out in his solitude, 
he woke up. In answer to a remark of 
hers, he raised his head from the micro- 
scope into which he was peering. His 
mild, soft, brown eyes, beamed with the 
light of a pure intellect ; for an instant 
or two, his face was transfigured with a 
sort of glory. Leaning with both arms 
on the microscope, in an attitude which 
made little Sose wince, he began to talk; 
the words seemed to drop out slowly at 
first, and then to flow on in a continuous 
stream, but they must have been worth 
listening to, for Miss Dudleigh stood to 
hear them, with an expression of peculiar 
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interest on her face, and a more absorbed 
attention than Euth had yet seen her give 
to anyone else. The talk went on so 
long, that at last Eose interfered. 

"All the young ladies are gone, but 
Eva, and she is waiting for you, Harrys" 
she said. 

Miss Dudleigh and Harry both started 
— ^neither of them had heard the leave- 
takings that had been going on all around 
them. 

"Then I must not keep you longer, 
Harry," Miss Dudleigh said; "we will 
finish our talk another day; you have told 
me several things abeady, that I am very 
glad to know ; when we meet again, you 
shall let me hear something else." 

At Rose's call, poor Harry, brought rudely 
back into a world where he was not at 
home, resumed his usual character, of a 
heavy, awkward school-boy. 
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He entangled himself among the chairs, 
in his efforts to get out of the comer, 
narrowly escaped upsettmg the table, and 
took a very shy farewell of both his 
friends. 

Euth, who had been requested by 
Miss Dudleigh to stay until the others 
had gone, watched from the window 
Harry's and Eva's progress through the 
garden, and down the road. Eva's saucy, 
protecting air, as she held her brother's 
hand, and forced him to take the right 
turn, and Harry's dreamy, regretful look 
back at the house, amused her. 

£ose paused in her occupation of put- 
ting away her working implements, m a 
cabinet near the window, to look too. 

" What a pity it is," she said, " that 
Harry Meyer should be so absent ; ii 
quite spoils him. Yes, I will say so, 
because I think so, Lizzie." 
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" I think," said Euth, speaking out her 
thoughts almost involuntarily, as people in 
that house invariably learned to do, "I 
think that it must be a great trial to a 
man like Mr. Meyer, that his two elder 
sons are, neither of them, able to help 
him, or to sympathise in the pursuits in 
which he is so entirely absorbed." 

" His two elder sons," Miss Dudleigh 
repeated, with an emphasis of enquiry on 
the second word of her sentence. 

For the first time, Ruth felt as if 
Miss Dudleigh's penetrating blue eyes were 
likely to read too deeply into her heart; 
but just as she felt her colour beginning 
to rise. Miss Dudleigh looked away, and 
finished her sentence in her usual quiet 
tone. 

" You think, then, that Mr. Meyer does 
not receive the sympathy and co-operation 
in his work, which a man of his character 
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would naturally wish to have from his sons. 

" I was wrong to say so, knowing them 
so little as I do," Ruth answered, hesi- 
tatingly, and feeling strongly, once more, 
the weight of a secret. 

" I have thought so for some time^ 
and I cannot understand why it should 
be so in Maxwell's case," Miss Dudleigh 
went on. " His character and talents fit him 
peculiarly to give his father just the kind 
of help and comfort he wants. I speak 
confidently about him, you see, because 
I have known him all my life. He used 
to be such an admirable eldest son and 
brother; it was quite a disappointment to 
me, when I came back to England, to 
observe that he no longer filled the same 
place in the family he once did. I don't 
understand it; for he is not really selfishly 
engrossed in his own pursuits, though he 
gives himself the air of being so. I be- 
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lieve I ought not to think of it, and I 
should not, if I cared about them less ; 
there must be some reason for the apparent 
estrangement between a father and a son, 
who are really so devoted to each other ; 
and, as it is a mystery, I had better not 
try to find it out. Do you not find, Miss 
Brandon, that such people as you and I, 
who are fond of studying character, must 
guard themselves carefully against letting 
their interest degenerate into curiosity. I 
think I trespassed by my hasty exclamation 
just now." 

Ruth was glad to avoid an answer, and 
Rose spoke in her place. 

" It is no mystery why Harry Meyer 
is no help to his father," she said ; 
" what is to become of that boy, as 
he grows up ? Is there any chance of his 
ever being like other people ? Poor Mr. 
Meyer, I pity him with all my heart." 
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" I don't," Miss Dudleigh answered. 
** My dear Harry, — ^I cannot wish him 
placed any where but just where he is ; 
if he belonged to any other family, I 
should not pity his friends so much as 
himself; he is one of those characters, so 
little understood, and whose fate on earth 
is often so peculiarly hard; who, having 
some faculties of the very highest order, 
labour, at the same time, under some unac- 
countable want of power to make their 
minds work at their own will. It is, as if 
half the soul lay bound and powerless, 
while the other struggled in vain to soar ; 
or, as if the body lay like a dead weight 
on the soul, and would only now and then 
give it room to stir. The fate of such cha- 
racters depends sadly on those, who have 
the guidance of them during their child- 
hood. Few, very few, have insight to see 
the struggle that is going on, or patience 
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to help. Most parents and teachers cruelly 
wound and mjure." 

" But it wfll not be so with Harry 
Meyer," Ruth interrupted, eagerly. 

" No, Harry Meyer has a better chance 
than most of his fellows, of stniggling safely 
out of his incapacities, and being proportion- 
ably strong, from the labour and pain of 
the struggle. His father will be, at least, 
just to him ; and, perhaps, his best hope 
lies in his having the constant companion- 
ship of such a friend and brother as Max- 
well always has been, and still is to 
him. Max must feel that his own bril- 
liant gifts have not been bestowed on 
him for nothing ; he will have made one 
noble use of them, when he has helped 
Harry to become what he may be. How 
high that is, I hardly trust myself to think, 
yet." 

Eose smiled. 
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" Lizzie has her little enthusiasms about 
people, you must know, " she said, to 
Euth. 

" I will not trouble Miss Brandon with more 
of them now, for I see she wishes to go 
home." Then, addressing Ruth, Miss Dud- 
leigh said, "I asked you to stay till my 
other friends had gone, that I might look 
at your drawing, when we were alone, 
and talk quietly over your fiiture plans; 
I thought you would like this best." 

Ruth thanked her, and produced her 
drawmg, which she had been keeping all 
this time in her hand. Miss Dudleigh's 
face expressed surprise, as she looked at 
it. 

"Your cousin's touch and manner pre- 
cisely. Is it natural to you? or, has 
he taught you to draw ? " 

"No one ever taught me to draw; I 
used to borrow sketches of Maxwell's, 
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irom my cousin, Alice Earle, to whom he 
used to lend them, and I copied them 
over and over again, till I knew every 
tint and curve — because I had nothing 
else to draw, and I always loved draw- 
ing better than anything else." 

"Well, I shall not now give you your 
choice, as to whose pupil you will be. 
I claim you as the best and most pro- 
mising pupil I ever had. I will not 
give you up to anyone else, on any ac- 
count." 

It was so settled, to Ruth's great joy, 
and she continued to come to the cotf 
tage every day for many weeks. 

After that first visit, her life, which, 
for many months, had stagnated in an 
unhealthy and unnatural monotony, bright- 
ened under the influence of her new 
friends, and the stimulus of her new 
pursuits. She was actually surprised to 
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find a fresh current of hope springing out, 
pure and clear, reviving the feeling of 
youthfulness, which she thought had quite 
withered away. 

She made rapid progress in the art she 
had set herself to learn, and, before many 
weeks had passed, Miss Dudleigh pro- 
nounced one of her engravings sufficiently 
well done, to be sent up to her em- 
ployer in London, with a packet of her 
own. 

It was a frontispiece to a volume ol 
poems, which Miss Dudleigh had had sent 
down to her for illustration. Euth had 
followed out her own fancy in choosing 
the subject for her picture, and the man- 
ner of treating it. She was somewhat 
surprised at her own success, and quite 
tremulous, with a new sort of delight, 
when her effi)rts met with such unexpected 
approval. 
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While Rose stood by, with paper and 
string, ready to make up the parcel, and 
Miss Dudleigh looked on with happy sym- 
pathy in her eyes, she stood, casting lov- 
ing, last looks on her work, and from 
the height of her new position, as a 
recruit to the world's army of workers, she 
wondered how it was that so few women 
ever permitted themselves to taste the keen 
happiness she was enjoying. 

"You are not looking at it for the last 
time, you will see it printed soon," Rose 
said, at last, taking the block from her 
hands. "Stay; you must write your name 
under it, — ^Lizzie always makes her pupils 
do that. She is very scrupulous about 
giving everyone her fair share of credit. 
Now, you shall direct the parcel yourself. 
Tears ago, I remember feeling the same 
about my first work, and my first -earned 
money; for, remember, you will be paid for 
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this. I suppose you are not so romantic 
as to think that the least pleasant part." 

"Who am I to direct it to?" Euth 
asked, taking the pen from Rose's hand, 
and preparing to write some unknown name, 
with quite a new sort of interest. 

"To your cousin, Mr. Earle," Miss Dud- 
leigh answered ; " did I never tell you before, 
that he is our employer, and pay-master? 
Eose hardly likes it, she is so very independent; 
but I, in my feminine reserve, am not sorry 
to have the shield of a friend's name; I 
acknowledge, without scruple, that I owe the 
consideration, in which I am held, and the 
ample emplojrment I obtain, more to Mr. 
Earle's influence, than to my own merits. 
Before he had taken the high rank as an 
artist, that he holds now, he used to work 
as an illustrator, for a large publishing house 
in London; since I came to England, he 
has, with the consent of his employer, turned 
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nearly all the work over to me; he could 
do it honestly, for he thinks more highly of 
my powers than they deserve, and, long ago, 
we learned together — I, in virtue of my one 
year's seniority, acting the part of elder sister, 
and economising the paper, and the pencils, 
and the small stock of available pieces of 
smooth wood. It is fair enough that we 
should be partners in business still; I send 
my work to him, and he makes bargains for 
me, and gives my productions the advantage 
of his criticisms and corrections now and 
then. Stay, Ruth — give me the pen — ^your 
fingers are trembhng— you are not directing 
the parcel as neatly as I choose all parcels, 
that come out of my house, to be directed ; 
but don't distress yourself about it; it is 
very natural that you should be excited 
over your first venture; Rose and I quite 
understand." 

But Ruth did not quite imderstand herself; 
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her pleasure in her work suddenly changed 
into an unreasonable anxiety about it ; it no 
longer looked beautiful to her ; the knowledge 
of the criticism it would have to undergo 
made her see it in quite a new light; she 
wished she could have it back again, and 
do it in some entirely diflferent way; 
she began to wonder how she could have 
told her own inmost thoughts out so 
plainly. 

She was almost cross with Rose, because 
she would go on talking about the engraving, 
and calculating what Suth's share of the 
price given for the work would be, and 
advising the young workwoman as to what 
use she had best put her first-earned 
money. 

All the time, she felt that Miss Dud- 
leigh's calm eyes noted, with sympa- 
thy, and without wonder, her changed 
jnood* 
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At the end of the week. Miss Dudleigh 
and Miss Lee^ after calculating the profit of 
the work done in the lesson-hours, distributed 
a very liberal share of it among such of 
their pupils as were sufficiently advanced to 
make their work worthy of remuneration. 
It was the greatest possible boon to many 
of these young girls, who were thus enabled, 
while stiU enjoying the shelter of home, to 
be a help, mstead of a burden, to then* 
parents. 

Buth had never earned anything yet, and 
when the next Saturday came, she resolutely 
kept in the back ground. She felt persuaded 
that her work would be returned, as too ill 
done for acceptance, and she believed that 
she had stoically prepared herself for the 
mortification. 

Miss Dudleigh did not call her aside in 
her turn, and yet, when all the others were 
gone, she could not help lingering. 
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" I have a parcel for you," Miss Dudleigh 
said, when they were quite alone. 

" Ah ! I knew it would be so." Euth an- 
swered, holding out her hand, and trying not 
to let her heart sink very low, or, at least, 
to keep her face and eyes steady. 

Miss Dudleigh turned to a drawer, and 
proceeded to take something out of it. 
S>uth did not, for one instant, see what was 
put into her hand, but she felt that it was 
much larger and heavier than the returned 
drawing would have been. She tore the 
paper cover off. A large heavy shawl rolled 
out, and fell at her feet. 

"What does it mean?" she asked. 

" Nay, I do not know," her friend said ; 
"there is something written inside the 
paper; perhaps, that will explain. It was 
directed to you." 

Euth turned the paper round ; inside, 
two words only were written. 
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Fairly earned." 

The hand-writing told her, plainly enough, 
who had traced them. 

" It is too bad/' she said, looking up to 
her friend with tearful eyes, and a half- 
provoked, half - tremulous smile on her 
lips. "It is not fairly earned, and what 
can I do? And I can't submit to be 
treated like a child." 

Miss Dudleigh stooped down, and kissed 
her trembling eyelids. 

"I think it is a little too bad," she 
said, quietly ; " and, if I were you, I never 
would submit to be paid in kind again ; 
but, for once in your life, you shall be 
merciful ; it is rather too bad to expect 
your friends to bear to see you suffer, as 
you have done, ever since the cold weather 
set in. Let me unfold the shawl; it is 
beautiM — -just fit for you in every way, 
and you know you want it. We will say 
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no more about it, but you shall wear it ; 
and remember, as you do, that you cannot 
be cold and uncomfortable, as you thought 
you could, without somebody being troubled 
about it." 

The winter had begun severely by this 
time, and the cold grew more and more 
intense every day; but the shawl, or 
else the thought that Miss Dudleigh 
had suggested as its companion, enabled 
Suth to defy the harsh weather bravely. 

There were people m KingsmiUs, however, 
who had neither warm clothing without, nor 
heart-comfort within; and, by them, the 
unusually inclement weather could not be 
borne so easily. 

As the year fell, Suth, in her daily 
walks backwards and forwards to the Miss 
Dudleighs' cottage, passed groups of half- 
dad, shivering figures, and faces sharp with 
cold and pain, whose aspect diminished 
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her satisfaction in her newly-gained com- 
forts, and awoke again the undefined ap- 
prehensions that she had lately allowed to 
go to sleep in her mind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



'^ Silent snowflake, cold and fair, 
Weary wanderer through the air, 
Drop yoar wings, and deign to stand, 
In the shelter of mj hand." 



One bright, still, winter's afternoon, late 
in February, Harry Meyer sat opposite his 
father in the office at the Leasows, with 
a large sheet, full of a somewhat complicated- 
looking account, spread open before him. 

For the last six months, he had, by 
his father's desire, spent a certain portion of 
every afternoon in the office; Mr. Meyer 
entertaining a hope that this early initi- 
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ation would inspire him with the taste 
and faculty for business, in which he at 
present showed such a lamentable deficiency. 

He spent a certain number of hours every 
day in the office, therefore, or rather, for a 
certam number of hours, his body occupied 
a high stool at his father's desk. The spiri- 
tual part of him was, unhappily, too often 
elsewhere. It was absent without leave that 
afternoon ; his seat, unluckily for the progress 
of his calculations, faced the window, and 
the sight of a slowly-falling, feathery flake 
of snow had arrested his thoughts, in the 
midst of their laborious climbing up the 
figured page, and sent them off in a fi*esh 
track. Having escaped out of the window, 
at the invitation of that cold, silent wanderer 
fix)m the upper world, they were in no haste 
to return to their prison. 

Harry sat in a trance, with his pen, which 
had already dropped a great blot on the 
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neat page, suspended in his hand, and the 
afternoon wore away. 

Mr. Mejer was writing letters, at the 
other side of the desk, and did not heed 
him. There was a third occupant of the 
room, who, at a separate table, sat bending 
over a paper, similar to the one before Harry ; 
but, to judge by the glances which this 
person now and then cast at his two com- 
panions, Harry had no interference to fear, 
or hope for, from him. 

He was a middle-aged man, with a quiet, 
ready face, and, while he wrote and calculated 
rapidly, he every now and then stole ob- 
servant glances, now at Mr. Meyer, when 
his eyes looked acute and intensely curious, 
and then at Harry, when they lighted up 
with wondering contempt. Once they turned 
to the door, which opened suddenly, but 
before Maxwell Earle had fairly entered the 
room, they had fixed themselves steadily on 
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the paper again, and continued so fixed for 
some time. 

Maxwell's quick eye took in, at a glance, 
the occupations and moods of the three, 
whose domain he had invaded. Without 
giving any notice of his presence, he walked 
softly up to Harry's seat, stood behind him 
for a minute or two, looking over his shoulder, 
and then, quietly stooping down, he took 
the pen out of his hand, and wrote a row 
of figures neatly and swiftly, in the vacant 
line, where they ought long ago to have 
been placed. 

Harry woke up at the touch of Max's 
hand on his shoulder, and his dreamy face 
broke into a smile, which belonged of right 
to his brother, and to no one else. 

Maxwell answered it with a look, which 
belonged especially to Harry too, and then 
walked round to the other side of the desk, 
and addressed his father. 
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" Here are the plans that you wished me 
to draw, sir, for the new lodging-houses." 

Mr. Meyer looked up with a brightening 
face. 

^^ Oh ! so soon ; that is better than I 
expected ; sit down, my dear boy, and let 
us look them over together." 

Maxwell drew a stool to the desk, and 
they were soon in eager talk together. 

Some little difference of opinion appeared 
to arise between them, as the conversation 
went on; Maxwell's tone grew earnest, and 
Mr. Meyer listened with a growing expression 
of indecision on his face. 

Harry, once roused, went on steadily with 
his work; but, from the time of Maxwell's 
address to his father, the writing at the 
other end of the room ceased. 

A renewal of Mr. Earle's long-discontinued 
visits to the office was, perhaps, enough to 
account for a slight display of curiosity from 
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such an inquisitive person, as Mr. Malison, 
the head clerk, was well known to be; but 
the eager eyes, with which he watched the 
conference between the father and son, 
expressed something more than curiosity; 
extreme dissatisfaction, fear, and a certain 
determination, might be read in them as 
well. 

"I will think over what you have told 
me; we will talk of this matter again;'' 
Mr. Meyer said, at last, rising from his 
seat. ^^This is not a time, when it is right 
to run any risk; and I quite see the force 
of your scruples. — ^Tes, we will go over this 
business again. Thank you. Max." 

Maxwell's colour rose, and the beginning 
of a smile dawned on his face at the last 
words, spoken in a tone to which he had 
long been a stranger, and which had once 
been so common ; but the sound of a step, 
and a cough behind him, changed his expres- 
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sion instantly to one of considerable annoy- 
ance. 

"What is it, Mr Malison?" Mr Meyer 
asked^ turning round and facing his clerk, 
who was standing close to the desk, in a 
deprecating attitude, as if about to make 
an apology for an intrusion. . 

"Excuse me, sir; really, I beg ten 
thousand pardons for interrupting your 
conversation; but Mr. Harry, after making 
up the account you gave him, is about to 
enter it in your private book. We all know 
how accurate Mr. Harry is, when he does 
give his attention to business; but, unless 
I am very much mistaken, Mr. Earle 
assisted him to-day in making the calcula- 
tion ; and, begging Mr. Earle's pardon ten 
thousand times, I'm sure, we all know that 
arithmetic is not precisely his strong point. 
Geniuses, you know, cannot be expected 
to condescend so far. Mistakes have pre- 
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viously occurred, and — ^I may cany my 
scruples too far, but precisely because I 
have such a high opinion of Mr. Earle's 
genius, I thought I would ask permission 
just to run the calculation over, before it 
was finally written out. However, if you 
think it likely to be accurate, Tm sure — " 
The rest of the sentence died away in depre- 
catory coughs and gestures. 

At the beginning of the long speech. 
Max had beckoned Harry to come near, 
and taken the paper out of his hand; at 
its close, he stood still and silent, he had 
never once looked roimd on the speaker, 
but his eyes were turned anxiously on his 
father's face, and his cheeks burned. 

Mr. Meyer looked firom one to the other 
hesitatingly, and, while he paused, another 
sentence, in the same insinuating tone, slipped 
from Mr. Malison's thin lips. 

"I beg ten thousand pardons, Tm sure. 
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but mistakes have previously occurred, and, 
in money-matters, mistakes are so unsatis- 
factory. We all have the greatest respect 
for Mr. Earle's genius, but in matters of 
business — " 

An expression of pain passed over Mr. 
Meyer's face. 

"Ah! well, as you like, Malison," he 
interrupted, "we are all liable to mistakes ; 
go over the account again if you like; it 
won't take five minutes, I suppose." 

He turned away quickly, as he spoke, 
as if to dismiss a disagreeable topic from his 
mind. 

Maxwell, too, turned away. Without 
a word, but with a look, under the indig- 
nant meaning of which Mr. Malison's pale 
eyes fell, he placed the disputed paper in 
the clerk's hands, and then, after gather- 
ing up his plans, which he had spread on 
the desk, he walked silently out of the room. 
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Mr. Meyer sighed heavily, as the door 
closed after him, and an expression of per- 
plexity and depression, often present with 
him now, but which, during the last half- 
hour, had been somewhat lightened, settled 
with redoubled gloom on his face. 

About half-an-hour after, Harry Meyer, 
released from durance, repaired to his fa- 
vourite haunt, where he passed nearly all his 
leisure hours — the large upper room, which 
still retained its old name of the Tower of 
Babel. It retained its name, but of late 
years, the name had ceased to be appropriate ; 
the younger members of the family, having 
outgrown their old amusements, had ceased 
to frequent it; and Max and Harry now 
retained possession of it between them. 
Maxwell's own especial portion, the largest 
and best-lighted, was divided from the 
other part by a high screen, behind which 
uninitiated eyes were never allowed to pry. 
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Large as it was, there was but little mov- 
ing space in it, and though it was richer now 
in the orthodox appointments of an artist's 
work-room, it could not boast of any 
higher claim, than of old, to order or com- 
fort. 

Harry's smaller sanctum would, however, 
have presented a still more perplexing aspect 
to unaccustomed eyes. Maxwell insisted on 
a clear path being left for him to pass from 
the door- way to the screen ; but every other 
inch of room was occupied with strange 
objects, very various in aspect and value. 
Old flower-pots, with here a root of moss, 
and there a chrysalis, or a tame worm, or 
the d&yris of a lately-transported ant-hill, 
stood among heaped-up books, a microscope, 
and a confused array of bottles of chemicals. 
A large and elaborate cobweb, tenanted by a 
flourishing family of spiders, depended from 
the angle of the wall, and held as high a 
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place in Harry's estimation^ and claimed as 
large a share of his attention, as any of the 
possessions he had gathered round him. 
Maxwell had known him to spend hours, 
kneeling before it in absorbed contemplation 
of its wonderful workmanship, and the ways 
of its household. 

Divided by the screen, and rarely ex- 
changing a word with each other, the two 
brothers passed many hours of every day 
together, each, though he was hardly aware 
of it, deriving considerable silent satisfaction 
from the knowledge of the other's neighbour- 
hood. 

Sometimes, perhaps once in every two days, 
Maxwell would push aside a leaf of the 
screen, and, sauntering into Harry's grounds, 
would loiter away five or ten minutes in 
watching his proceedings; sometimes taking 
a peep through the microscope, sometimes 
amusing himself idly by making fanciful com- 
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binations, and trying eflfects with the oddly- 
shaped pots and bottles — a proceeding which 
cost Hany some little trouble in re-arrange- 
ment after his departure, but against which he 
never offered the slightest remonstrance. 

Now and then, but more rarely, Maxwell's 
voice was heard calling Harry to come to 
him, behind the screen. Whatever he might 
be doing, Harry obeyed; he knew what he 
was wanted for ; generally, without a word, 
he seated himself by his brother's side, and 
having received from him some book which 
Max had usually opened in readiness, he 
began to read. 

The volumes of poetry, or of art-criticism, 
which Max chiefly affected, contained many 
pages that were more puzzling and mean- 
ingless to Harry, than even the columns of 
figures that he had to encounter in the office. 
He would often read on for hours, in a 
somewhat mechanical voice, but, now and 
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then, some line, some word, perhaps, awoke 
a train of thought, and then his eye kin- 
dled, he let the book drop from his hand, 
and slowly, but in fitting words, the results of 
hours of silent pondering came out, a strange 
mixture of utterances — old things and new, 
simple and profound, all told wonderingly 
and gravely out of his child-like heart. 

Maxwell's hand often paused in its labours, 
while Harry talked in this way ; his face 
kindled with an answering enthusiasm, and, 
the difference of age, vanishing entirely for 
the time, the elder and the younger brother 
took counsel together. 

Sometimes, before Harry had come to the 
end of his thoughts, Max would interrupt him. 

" Hush, Harry," he would say ; " go 
back to your spiders ; I have heard enough. 
You have given me more to think of, than 
I shall know what to do with, for a month 
to come.'' 

VOL. III. I 
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Harry never felt flattered by such speeches, 
or such listening; he drew back into his 
solitude, feeling more at ease, for his out- 
burst, and that was all. 

Maxwell had retired to his studio, after 
his interview with Mr. Meyer that after- 
noon; he was hard at work, making the 
most of the few moments of waning light, 
when Harry entered. He heard him come 
in, and shut the door, and then, hearing 
no other movement for some time, he moved 
the screen aside, and looked out. 

Harry was sitting on the ground among 
his treasures, with his elbows on his knees, 
and his face resting between his hands; 
his eyes, wide open and fixed on the ceil- 
ing, were ftdl of large tears, which every 
now and then overflowed, and rolled slowly 
and unheeded down his cheeks on to the floor. 

The attitude was odd, and would have 
made most people smile; but Max felt 
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no inclination to smile. He went back 
to his easel, and, in a minute or two, 
called to Harry to come to him. Harry 
pushed back the screen, and entered his 
brother's half of the room, with a per- 
fectly tranquil and smiling face. 

" Harry, you shall see my picture to- 
day/' Maxwell said; "it is advanced 
enough now for you to judge of it, and 
I want to hear what you think of it. 
Look well, before you speak." 

It was a picture of a considerable size, 
on which Maxwell had been working, at 
intervals, for four years. Harry had never 
yet been permitted to see the whole of 
it, for, when he had come behind the 
screen before, it had invariably been partly 
covered. 

The subject was a sacred one, the first that 
Max had attempted. It was the scene of 
the paralytic man, let down by his friends 

1-2 
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from the roof of the house into the 
chamber^ where Jesus was preaching. In 
the middle of the picture, with the light 
from the roof of the house falling full 
upon it, was depicted the couch of the 
impotent man, and, fronting it, slightly 
leaning forward, the eyes fixed on the 
sick man's eyes, stood a figure, unmis- 
takeable in its dignity and sorrow. Almost 
the gazer on it could hear the announce- 
ment coming from the parted lips : — 

"Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be 
forgiven thee." 

And very skilfully the artist had de- 
picted the various emotions, which these 
words had awakened among the bystanders. 
On the faces of the anxious friends, dis- 
appointment was painted. 

"It was not to hear this we brought 
him here," they seemed to be saying to 
each other. 
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Further round, on each side, the sneer- 
ing faces of the Pharisees expressed va- 
rious degrees of surprise, contempt, and 
pious horror. 

The sick man, still helplessly bound to 
his couch, cast up a look of glad sur- 
prise and ineffable gratitude towards the 
Saviour's face. He had heard the glad 
tidings, for which he longed. This myste- 
rious stranger had read his heart; his 
sins were forgiven him; the oppression, 
thousands of times heavier than the weight 
of helplessness and disease, was lifted for 
ever. 

This was the principal group and inci- 
dent of the picture ; there was another — an 
episode, not belonging to the story, and 
carefuUy kept in the back ground, which 
yet attracted Harry's eye, and occupied 
him more than the rest. Behind the prin- 
cipal group, just within the doorway, the 
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figures of two children occupied one comer 
of the canvas. One, a blind boy, was 
kneeling on the ground, groping feebly 
with his out-stretched hands, and a young 
girl, standing upright beside him, was at- 
tempting to guide his fingers to touch the 
hem of the Saviour's garment. 

The blind boy was an idealised likeness 
of Harry ; the girl bore a striking resem- 
blance to Eva. Harry looked long at the 
two. The contrast between the devout 
expression of the face, into whose darkened 
eyes no outward ray fi'om the Divine Form 
could shine, and the careless, unconscious, 
every-day look of the seeing face was 
most striking, and commended itself deeply 
to Harry's consciousness. 

" Did you mean that for me ? " Harry 
said, at last. 

" I did, Harry. I have said something 
to you in my language ; you must trans- 
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late it into your own, and make the most 
of it." 

Max had placed himself before his easel, 
while Harry had been looking at the pic- 
ture, and Harry came up close to him, while 
he was speaking, and put his am round his 
neck, by way of answer, when he had finished. 

Caressing ways were very unusual with 
Harry. Maxwell knew that something 
must have disturbed him very much, when 
he saw him stirred up to such unwonted 
demonstration. He stood silent for a mo- 
ment, and then, bending forward till his 
broad forehead touched his brother's hair, 
he said, almost into his ear : — 

"But it is groping J Max. I wish I 
were different. I should like to be clever 
and bright, like other people; not for my- 
self— I don't care for myself. I am not 
like you, I don't want to do anything; 
all I want is to know. I should like to 
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go on, all my life, finding out a little bit 
more, and a little bit more; and looking 
deeper and deeper into the mysteries that 
I find everywhere, but it would not be 
for any particular use; it would only be 
for the pleasure of it. Perhaps, all 
my life I shall never find out anything 
new, or, at all events, anything that any- 
one would care to know but myself. I 
shall, perhaps, go groping on, and never 
get hold of the right clue, or strike into 
a path that will lead anywhere; that 
would be like me. I think it will be so." 
"Perhaps it may, Harry," Maxwell said; 
"there have been hundreds of men, whose 
lives have been like what you have just 
described, who have gone on, year afijer 
year, heaping up out of the way scraps 
of knowledge, searching and searching, and 
never seeming to find; laughed at, per- 
haps, by the world in general, for idlers 
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and oddities, and, now and then^ some one 
among the number, profiting by the labours 
of all the nameless ones, who have gone 
before, lights upon the prize that they have 
been unconsciously digging out, and is 
hailed as a benefactor to mankind ever 
after. Perhaps you will be one of these 
fortunate ones, Harry." 

"I should not mind being one of the 
others, for myself. I should be just as 
content; it is not that. I never cared 
till lately; but Max, don't you think that 
it is something to be sorry for, that neither 
you nor I am ready to be of use, now, 
when some one is wanted. You can't 
think how much I felt that man's sneer 
just now, about your genius and my inca- 
pacity. I distrust him so deeply, and that 
you and I, whom my father might have 
relied on, in such a time as this should both 
be set aside — " 
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^^In sQch a time as this?" With a sad- 
den motion of the hand, Maxwell brought 
Harry's iaoe opposite his own, and looked 
at it enquiringly.— " You see what is com- 
ing then," he went on. " Ton — and peo- 
ple think you want quickness — you see 
what no one else seems to see." 

"I see your face and my father's ; do you 
think I have eyes only for spiders?" Harry 
answered, " and, Max, come here, look 
through this window into the yard; there 
are other faces, on which there is something 
to see." Max rose, as Harry spoke, and 
allowed himself to be led through the open- 
ing in the screen, to the smaller window 
on Harry's side of the room. Groups of 
work-people, who had lately emerged from 
the open doors of the large manufactory, 
stood talking together; Maxwell glanced 
quickly from the window to his watch. 

^^What? working short hours?" he ex- 
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daimed; "for the first time in twenty 
years! no wonder my father's face looks grave/' 

"No wonder, indeed; but I do wonder 
that those other faces should look so dis- 
trustful and stormy; sad, they might look, 
but there is something else besides sadness 
there." 

"I know that there is a great spirit of 
discontent abroad in the town," Maxwell 
said, thoughtfully. " The scarcity of work, 
and the high price of provisions, account 
for it. I told you, did I not? that the 
colliers at Bilton have chosen this appro- 
priate time to strike for higher wages, 
making it all the more difficult for us 
to get on here; there will be bad work, 
this spring — ^the discontent will spread." 

"I did not think it would have come 
among our people," Harry said ; " after 
all the years my father has worked among 
them, they ought to have known better. 
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And look at the faces of those, who are 
most eager in the talk, that is going on 
down there ; they are ahnost all the older 
men, who have worked here the longest, 
and who, according to our father's plan, 
have earned for themselves an interest in 
the welfare of the house. They are not 
merely workmen, but, to a certain extent, 
partners. Don't you remember how pleased 
our father was, when he had established 
that principle, and how certain he was that 
such a union of interests would lead to 
the best understanding between the masters 
and the men, and secure their cordial co- 
operation in diflScult times." 

" Ah ! " said Max, " I had almost for- 
gotten that arrangement, made so long ago. 
What a triumph we thought it then, my 
father and I. Yes, I understand the rea- 
son of those distrustful looks. Poor fellows ! 
it will, indeed, appear to them the crudest 
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deceit and wrong. I had almost forgotten, 
how many interests were at stake. More 
too, infinitely more, than individual welfare, 
— ^the work of a life, and of such a 
life, undone! A great effort for good ren- 
dered abortive ! The settlement of a great 
question put back for years!" 

The last disjointed sentences, Maxwell 
did not address to Harry; he had turned 
away from the window, and was pacing 
rapidly up and down the narrow space be- 
tween the door and the screen. The short 
winter day drew to a close, and the twi- 
light was deepening into darkness, when 
Max arrested his walk once more before 
the window. 

Harry had taken up a book, and was 
turning over the leaves, as if in search of 
something, holding up the book to the 
window, so as to catch the light from a 
gas-lamp in the yard. 
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"What have you got there, Harry?" 
Maxwell asked. 

" ril show you, when I have found what 
I want. What have you been thinking 
about?" 

Max answered him, as he sometimes did, 
when quite sure of being understood, by 
repeating some lines of poetry that had 
been ringing in his head during his reverie : — 

" 'Twas but one little drop of sin, 
That in the morning entered in, 
And, lo ! at eventide the world is drowned." 

There was an accent of extreme pain 
in his voice, as it sounded through the dark 
room. 

Harry looked up, somewhat puzzled, but 
leaving the riddle unquestioned, he drew 
Max down to the window-seat, beside 
him. 

" Look here," he said ; " I have found it 
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I was looking for a sentence in the book 
you lent me last Sunday." 

Following his finger, Maxwell read, by the 
faint light, a sentence, fi^om a Grerman book, 
which some hand had already deeply under- 
lined. 

He read slowly, translating into English 
as he went on, and dwelling on each 
word : — 

" * However this may be, let us never 
forget that there is Heaven for those who on 
earth have nobly failed.' Now, come out 
of the cold, down-stairs to tea, Harry," he 
said. 
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CHAPTER V. 



'' L* Ambition est agit^e par Tesp^rance, ravarice par la 
crainte, le crime par le remords." 

Malherbb. 



That same cold afternoon, Mr. Gadstone 
stood, with his back to a bright fire, in the 
private room of his banking establishment, 
situated in one of the busiest streets in 
Eingsmills. Leaning comfortably back in an 
arm-chair near, sat Frederick Brandon. The 
two partners had been shut up together 
nearly the whole afternoon, and now that 
the long conference was drawing to a close, 
it would have interested an observer of 
character to have contrasted the faces of 
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these two men, as they remained silent for 
a few minutes, while each tried to draw 
some conclusion from the statements made 
by the other ; each, at the same time, 
thoroughly distrusting and disbeUeving every 
word that his companion had said. 

Mr. Gadstone's large face was flushed 
and swollen ; his heavy brow drooped 
low ; his small eyes were strained and 
bloodshot ; his hands, which were now and 
then brought forward in gesticulation, 
shook nervously and were evidently not 
entirely under his own control. 

Frederick Brandon leaned back comfort- 
ably in his chair, only changing his posi- 
tion now and then to stoop forward and 
warm the ends of his white fingers, always 
cold and clammy, by the fire. 

His delicate, well-featured face was 
slightly paler than usual ; there was an 
air of languor and fatigue over his figure ; 
VOL. III. K 
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but no sign, anywhere, of agitation, or 
perplexity. 

He looked thoroughly wearied of the 
long talk, as if it had been something ot 
little moment to him. For the last hoar, 
he had sunk almost entirely into silence, 
only now and then, when Mr, Gadstone's 
Yoice waxed loud in anger, or deep in 
indignation, he raised his hand, with a 
peremptory gesture of caution, and the 
strong, coarse man obeyed the sign in- 
stantly, with the mechanical obedience of 
a child to its master. 

It would have been difficult to say 
how Frederick Brandon had gained so 
much power oyer his senior partner and 
former master ; in some respects, they 
were kindred spirits ; neither of them 
was really strong ; both were cunning, 
unscrupulous, and short-sighted, as the 
cunning usually are. 
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Perhaps, the younger man's chief power 
lay in the greater self-command and finer 
tact, that superior breeding gave him. 
He gained his point this afternoon 
(that point being to get rid of Mr. 
Gadstone's presence and importunate ques- 
tions, as quickly as possible), by dint of 
a dignified manner of keeping silence. 
His calmness had a sort of mesmeric 
effect, in quieting the impetuosity of his 
companion. 

Mr. Gadstone's mind had become fuller 
and fuller of perplexities, as he talked, 
and now, a sort of weary inaction settled 
down on his overstrained faculties. 

He stood silently over the fire, for 
some time, thinking; and then, finding 
himself i^irther and further firom coming 
to any conclusion, he slowly roused him- 
self. 

" Well," he said ; " nothing more can 

k2 
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be done to-night, I suppose. I shall go 
home." 

Frederick rose from his chair as soon his 
companion moved, and held out his hand to 
him. 

"You are quite right, my dear sir," he 
said, with an air of bland indifference ; " and 
now, allow me to suggest, that the best 
thing you can do at present is to show a 
bold face to the world. If a crisis is to 
come, why should we hasten it needlessly, 
and, in spite of all the bad news of to-day, 
I do not see, as I have been endeavouring 
to prove to you, any reason to despair. 
There will, of course, be a run on the 
bank to-morrow, as soon as the failures at 
M — and B— are known ; but we are 
not so entirely unprepared for it, as you 
seem to think. It is possible that we may 
weather the storm, and we can only 
expect to do so by appearing confident. 
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'^ I think you said, Caroline intended 
to entertain some friends to-morrow; don% 
on any account^ let her put them off. I 
advise you not to come into town to- 
morrow, unless I send for you. I have 
a strong hope that all will go well. Good 
night.'' 

Mr. Gadstone had been shuffling on his 
great-coat, while Frederick was speaking. 
It was difficult to say, whether or not, 
he took in the purport of his speech; 
he neither answered it, nor took his 
offered hand, but, nodding sulkily, he 
walked out of the room, and shut the 
ddor behind him. 

He had to pass through a larger room, 
on his way to the street ; several clerks 
were busily employed there, and one or 
two people, who had come on business, 
were waiting about. Every eye was turned 
curiously on Mr. Gadstone's face, as he 
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passed throngh the room. A slight rumour 
had been wandering about the town that 
day, that something was going wrong 
with the affairs of the influential firm, of 
which he was the head, and so many 
interests hung upon theirs, that it was 
no wonder the whisper, low and uncertain 
as it yet was, had power to make many 
faces anxious and eager, and many hearts 
sidk. 

The heads of the clerks were bent 
away from their books, and towards each 
other, and the men of business had 
congregated together, and were exchanging 
whispers, before Mr. Gadstone was fairly 
in the street. 

Their colloquies came to a quick 
termination, however; Frederick Brandon 
entered the outer room, a very few minutes 
after Mr. Gadstone had quitted it. 

He contrived quietly to get rid of the 
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intruders, without giving them the impres- 
sion that he was at all anxious for their 
departure; and then, much in his usual 
manner, he proceeded to wind up the 
business of the day, and dismiss the 
clerks to their several homes- 
It was not unusual for Mr. Brandon to 
stay at the bank after everyone else, 
but the person to whose charge the house 
was confided, had left it. The senior 
clerk delivered up the keys to Frederick 
without any surprise, and went; the office- 
keeper soon after disappeared into the 
lower regions; the gloomy old house was 
perfectly still. 

Young Brandon, who had lingered over 
the fire as long as anyone remained near 
him, appeared to wake up, as soon as he 
found himself entirely alone. The assumed 
languor and indifference were laid aside ; 
he began to walk up and down the room 
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with rapid steps, murmuring to himself as 
he walked. After a time, he took up a 
candle, and went cautiously into the strong 
room. 

He opened his own private desk, and 
for about an hour, occupied himself in 
turning over letters and papers, destroying 
many, and putting others carefully aside ; 
his face grew very dark over this em- 
ployment. 

When he had done, he took a large key 
fipom the comer of his desk, and opened 
with it the door of an iron closet, that 
was let into the wall. It contained 
greater wealth that night than usual ; in 
anticipation of a run on the bank, Mr. 
Gadstone, during the past week, had 
brought together as large a sum of money 
as he could command. It was small, 
indeed, in comparison to the liabilities it 
was expected to meet; but thick piles of 
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Bank of England notes, and heaped-up 
sovereigns, met Frederick's eyes, as he un- 
fastened the donble-doors, and let the light 
of the candle flash upon them. He 
looked at them, and turned them 
over. 

^^All this is but a drop in the ocean," 
he said, to himself; "it will hardly do 
any good, if I leave it ; but it will save me." 

With trembling hands, he took up the 
notes, and stowed them, handful by hand- 
ful, into a note-case he had drawn from 
his pocket, till it swelled to a thick 
volume. Then he took up a bag of 
sovereigns ; the coins clicked, as he touched 
the bag, and the sound made him ner- 
vous ; he gave a start, and, as he started, 
he had a perception of a faint sound, not 
far from him ; a stirring in the ah-, as if 
some one, besides himself, were breathing in 
the room. 
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He turned round hastily. The door of 
the room, which he had carefully closed^ 
then stood ajar, and, in the dark opening, 
Frederick plainly saw a white face and 
glistening eyes. He walked up to the 
door, with the bag of money still in his 
hand, and threw it wide open. 

"Mr. Malison!" he said, "what are you 
doing here?" 

Mr. Malison stepped from the shadow 
of the doorway into the light, as Frederick 
spoke, and took a careful survey of the 
room before he answered. 

Frederick knew perfectly well that this 
man had been watching hun for some time, 
and had seen all that had passed. No- 
thing but the sight of gold could have 
brought such an eager light into those pale, 
grey eyes; but he felt that there was no 
other course left for him, but to assume a 
high tone. 
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Once more, that day^ his maimer stood 
him in good stead. Before Mr. Malison 
had time to speak^ he addressed him again : 

" I am surprised," he said, " that you 
should have intruded here so late; how 
did you get in?" 

The haughty tone was not without effect; 
Mr. Malison answered, humbly: — 

" Mr. Meyer intrusted me with his pass- 
key; he desired me to give you this note, 
whereyer you were, and whatever you 
might be doing; it is of the utmost im- 
portance." 

" Well, now you have done your duty, 
go; I am occupied." 

To Frederick's secret surprise, the com- 
mand was obeyed ; with a muttered sen- 
tence, and another long glance round the 
room, Mr. Malison turned and went; and 
Frederick heard the outer door banged 
ostentatiously after him. 
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The interruption had wound him up to 
the highest pitch of excitement. In speed 
and resolution lay his only possibility of 
safety now. 

The rest of what he had to do was 
done with trembling hands. Almost care- 
lessly he filled his pockets with the glit- 
tering gold; some of the pieces rolled out 
on the floor ; but he did not stay to 
pick them up. 

In the outer-room, however, he paused 
to look at a list, hung up against the 
wall, of the various packets that were to 
sail from Eingsmills Docks, on that and 
the following day. It was an effort to 
make his eye follow his finger, down the 
straight lines of names and figures ; but 
he succeeded at last in possessing himself 
of the knowledge he wanted. 

He felt as if he had struggled out of 
a night-mare, when he had passed through 
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the outer-door, and felt the cold air of 
the street blowing in his face. 

He walked briskly along, through the 
crowded and gas-lit streets, till he came 
out upon an open road ; then he slack- 
ened his pace, and began to walk more 
slowly, as if he were once more taking 
counsel with himself. 

Behind him, all the time, a muffled- 
up figure was doggmg his steps. 

Mr. Malison had waited, within the 
shade of a projecting door-way near the 
bank, till Frederick came out ; then 
he walked after him, at a considerable 
distance, but keeping him always in 
view. 

Once, he l^ad nearly lost sight of 
him ; it was, when Frederick came to 
the end of the street in which the 
bank was situated. 

Mr. Malison had made himself sure, 
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that he would then take a road, which 
would lead him straight to the pier^ 
head, from which the American packet 
sailed, and he was so unprepared to see 
him choose the opposite direction, that, 
in his bewflderment, he aUowed him to 
get so far before him, that he had 
some difficulty in coming up with him 
again. 

His astonishment went on increasing ; 
when, instead of making towards any 
of the railway stations, Frederick left 
the town, with its numerous ways of 
speedy escape, behind him, and pursued 
on foot the road that led from Kings- 
mills to the old house at Earle's 
Court. 

He walked quickly at first ; but gra- 
dually slackened his pace, as he went 
on. 

His pursuer followed ; but, as they 
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left the lights and the noise of the 
town in the distance, a new and 
darker purpose dawned upon Mr. Malison's 
mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



'^ All day within the dreamy honse, 

The doors upon their hinges creaked. 
The blae fly sung in the pane, the moose 

Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the creyice peered about. 

Old faces glimmer'd through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors. 

Old voices called her from without ; 
She only said, ' My life is dreary, 

He Cometh not,' she said. 
She said, ' I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead.' " 

Tbnvtsof. 



On a still winter's evening, the old Earle's 
Court house attained to its highest degree 
of gloom and silence. It was now but 
thinly peopled with domestics, and they, 
when the necessary household work had 
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been completed, preferred to congregate in 
the snugger and brighter regions at the 
back of the house. 

After noonday, the sound of footsteps 
rarely woke the echoes of the wide halls 
and broad staircases, and sometimes for 
hours there was no sound to be heard in 
the upper part of the house, but the 
loud, monotonous ticking of an old-fashioned 
clock, which stood in a recess in the front 
hall, or the moaning of the wind in a 
large bell that tenanted a turret in the 
roof, and which, years ago, when Earle's Court 
had been the only house in the neigbour- 
hood of Kingsmills, some cautious house- 
holder had placed there to summon help 
from the town in case of sudden need. 

The silence and gloom of these rooms 
was not uncongenial with the habits and 
feelings of the two people ^ho chiefly 
inhabited them. 

VOL. III. L 
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Major Earle and Alice had retained from 
the sea-side when the winter began. Major 
£arle slept during the greater part of 
the day, now that the cold prevented his 
leaving the house ; and Alice, when her 
father did not require her attendance, 
indulged in a restless habit, which had 
lately come upon her, of wandering up 
and down the deserted rooms, and through 
the silent, chill galleries and passages. 

When she was obliged to sit still from sheer 
weariness, she would choose a place in one 
or other of the deep windows, and, perhaps, 
remain motionless for a frdl hour, looking 
out, with a fixed gaze, on the white snow 
that lay all around on the fields and 
gardens, till it seemed, as if by dint 
of gazing, the coldness and whiteness had 
passed into her face. 

On the evening of which we have been 
writing, Major Earle and Alice were alone 
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in the library, and, though it was abeady 
dark, the candles had not been lighted, or 
the shutters closed in. 

Major Earle slept in a comfortable arm- 
chair by the fire. He had been asleep for 
hours, and, for fear of disturbing him, the 

fire had been only now and then cautiously 
renewed. It burned with a wavering, fitful 
light; sometimes the room was almost in 
darkness; sometimes a sudden jet of flame 
sprang up, giving a delusive glow to the 
white hair and withered face of the old 
man, glistening on the polished oak panels 
of the walls, and bringing out into fiill relief 
the white marbles on the top of the book- 
cases. 

Alice paced up and down the room in 
fi*ont of the unshuttered windows. In that 
monotonous occupation the whole afternoon 
passed with her, and as her father had made 
no demand on her attention, the hours had 

l2 
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worn away, and the twilight had deepened 
into darkness, without her taking any note 
of the lapse of time. 

One of her old fits of abstraction had 
come upon her, and held her under its 
tyrannical sway all the afternoon. While 
she paced the darkening room, she had 
been letting her thoughts have fi^ee way, 
and they had carried her almost bodily 
into a far-off region, which yet seemed 
to be strangely familiar to her recol- 
lection, as if she had visited it often 
in dreams. 

While in this mood, it mattered not 
to her that the walls of the room cir- 
cumscribed her walk, or that, when she 
looked out of the window, her prospect of 
white surface was bounded by interposing 
walls and overhanging trees. 

These objects presented themselves to 
her senses, indeed ; but, for a time, her 
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senses had laid aside their office of com- 
municating truthfully between the outer 
world and her soul. 

The things actually around her, to her 
existed no longer ; the snow she looked 
upon was not the thin white covering that 
overlaid the Earle's Court gardens. She 
saw it stretching out for miles and miles, 
further than even the eye of fancy could 
reach — ^white, cold, glittering, barren — ^north, 
south, east and west, without bound or 
limit ; — and there, in the centre of the pic- 
ture her eye was gazing on, lay the frost- 
bound ships. 

It seemed to her that she had visited them 
often before. She was perfectly famiUar 
with the position in which they stood; with 
the appearance of the dismantled masts 
— ^the torn, drooping sails, never stirred by 
any wind; the glittering, immovable blocks 
of ice that shut them in — always motion- 
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less, and always the same, they rose np 
before her eyes. 

She looked and looked, but no figures 
ever moved over the silent decks; no signs 
of life relieved the cold rigidity in which 
the scene lay bound. 

The icy north-wind blew over the vast 
frozen plains; she felt it on her cheek, — ^but 
it had no power to lift up one fragment 
of the torn sails, or to disturb one of the 
feathery flakes of snow that lay in their 
folds — only, as the day-light actually faded 
out of the room and from the garden, it 
seemed to her that she was watching the 
long, unbroken six months' night, fall slowly 
down on the regions of snow ; and, by-and- 
bye, the stars came out, and were reflected 
in smooth, shallow water-pools, that lay 
among the ice. 

From this trance, Alice was suddenly 
roused, by feeling a hand timidly laid upon 
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her arm. A servant-maid, who for some time 
had been standing in the door-way, vainly 
trying to attract her attention, had taken 
this method of rousing her. 

Still half-possessed with her late fancies, 
Alice looked round. The girl's face had a 
slight expression of anxiety and uneasiness 
upon it. 

" If you please, ma'am," she said, 
" there's a gentleman come, who says he 
must speak to you. I told him that 
master was asleep, and that you never 
see any one, but he will not take any 
excuse ; he will see you, he says, ma'am ; 
he is waiting." 

" Where ? " Alice said, in a quick, 
hoarse whisper ; " where is he waiting ? ' ' 

The bewildered, awe-struck tone of the 
question startled the girl — ^went through 
her — as she afterwards told her fellow- 
servants. 
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"Dear me, Miss Alice, in the drawing- 
room, to be sure! I had not the thought 
to leave him a light, and there is no fire 
in the grate,— nor nothing!" 

The every-day nature of this information 
brought Alice back to her senses, and 
as she took in the reality and meaning 
of the servant's announcement, a fitftd 
colour came into her cheeks — a trembling, 
eager light into her eyes. 

"Me! you are sure he asked for me. 
Oh ! I will go as quickly as I can." 

She crossed the room with quick, falter- 
ing steps ; in the hall, she stood still for 
an instant, and put her hand to her 
heart. 

" Dear me, miss," the servant, who was 
following her, said, "I would not hurry 
myself so, if I was you, You had better 
take the lamp from the hall table in with 
you, for the room is as near dark as 
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may be. Don't let it fall, miss, — I'll open 
the door." 

Curiosity prompted her to throw the door 
wide open, in the hope of getting a view 
of the mysterious stranger; but Alice, 
with an unexpectedly firm step, entered 
the room, and shut the door quickly be- 
hind her. 

The lamp, which was too heavy for her 
trembling hand to hold steadily, she put 
down on a table near, and then looked 
up. 

The large room was very partially 
lighted-a few faint rays from the wintry, 
crescent moon, just then shining through 
the uncurtained window, fell on the upper 
end of the room, and showed Alice a 
figure standing there. 

One glance was enough for her, — and then 
she put up her hand before her eyes. 
After all, it was only one blow more, and 
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she had had so many. — One more cold, 
killing blast, extinguishing again the faint 
glimmer of hope, that ought not surely now 
to be so ready to re-light itself It would 
not have seemed so bitterly cruel, if it 
had not happened just at the moment 
when she had been allowing fancy to usurp 
the place of reason. 

For a moment her heart died within 
her, and then an instinctive reserve caused 
her to make a vigorous eflfort for self- 
control. 

She came forward to her visitor, with 
her usual sweet sad smUe lightmg up her 
face, and speaking in the clear, tender 
voice with which he had been familiar in 
past times. 

"How are you, cousin Frederick?" she 
said. "Do you want anything with 
me?" 

Frederick Brandon, for it was he, came 
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forward, as she spoke, and took her hand 
in silence. 

"Did you come for anything?'' Alice 
asked again, faintly, for she felt as if her 
voice and strength were leaving her to- 
gether. 

"Only to look at you, Alice,'* he an- 
swered; "come to the light!" 

He drew her forward, holding her hand 
in a strong clasp, and Alice followed to 
the table. 

The light of the lamp then fell full on 
her pale face — ^her eyes were gradually filling 
with tears; she did not see the wild look 
in Frederick's eye, or the strange expres- 
sion with which it was fixed upon her. 
She was only thinking how best she coidd 
keep back the fast-gathering tears, and 
support the rising emotion which threatened 
to pass beyond her control. 

"Are you not very cold?" she said, at 
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last, straggling bravely to speak in a calm 
voice and manner. 

Frederick threw away her hand, suddenly, 
as she said this, and began to pace up and 
down the room. 

Alice sank, trembling, into the nearest 
chair. It might be a minute or two, she 
hardly knew, before she heard her cousin's 
step near her again, and was conscious that 
he was addressing her, and that she must 
try to attend. 

" Alice ! " he said, in a stem, sad voice, 
which went like an awakening stab into her 
half-frozen heart ; "I came here only to 
look at you, and then go away for ever, — 
that is what I came for; — ^but now, once 
for all, I will tell you something. Alice, 
whatever other people say, whatever you 
may hear of me, you must never blame 
me. It is your doing, that I have become 
what I am. There was a time, when, if 
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you had loved me a little, you could have 
made me anything. I used to listen to 
your talk in old days, and whatever you 
liked, I would have tried to be, if you had 
really cared. I grew reckless, when I 
found it was of no use trying to please 
you ; then you saved me from disgrace, — and 
Alice, I declare, that everything I have 
done since then has been for you. I have 
made haste to get rich, and risked every- 
thing, but it has been that I might have 
something to offer you in exchange for what 
I had made you lose. It is not my fault, 
that fate has been always against me. If 
things had gone a little, just a little dif- 
ferently, you would have seen what I would 
have made myself, and what I would have 
offered you. If you had seen me successful 
and respected, perhaps you might have 
come to think differently of me, and of my 
long love. That is all over now! I am 
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going away for ever; — ^but look up, Alice; 
say ^I wish you success ;' give me one word 
before I go; you, the only person in the 
world I have really loved ! " 

The tones of Frederick's voice— for the 
meaning of his words scarcely reached her, 
went to Alice^s heart, and awoke all the 
bitter pain she was usually at so much 
trouble to keep quiet. Before he had 
finished speaking, she was weeping uncon- 
trollably, as no one before had ever seen 
her weep. 

Frederick looked on, half-frightened, and 
then a wild hope woke up; he threw 
himself on his knees by her side, and caught 
hold of her gown : — 

"Alice! come with me to America, now; 
come now with me to America! You are 
djring here, — come with me to a new, free 
life, where we will forget all the past, and 
be happy." 
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Alice suddenly checked her tears, and 
looked up: — 

"Are you going to America now — to- 
night?" she said, eagerly. 

"Yes; come! Will you come?" 

" I wish I could," Alice said, earnestly 
fixing her eyes, not on Frederick's face, 
but far off, towards the white moon-lit 
snow, seen from the window. "If papa 
did not want me, I would go. You see," 
she said, lowering her voice, and speaking 
quicker, "America is neai*er; I should feel as 
if I were doing something if I were there, 
and if those people who are going out to 
search for him, would only take me with 
them, I am sure I should know the way. 
I have always felt sure, all this time, that 
if I were among the searchers, I should find 
them. How can anyone rest, thinking of 
them shut up in the cold and snow, and 
they — wondering, day after day, why no 
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one comes,— beUeving, perhaps, that we 
have all forgotten them; and all the time, 
I know that, if I were there, I could 
lead to the right place. I would urge 
the searchers on, — ^they would never want 
to turn back, if I were there; and then, 
at last ! — at last, we should find them ! " 

Alice grew more and more forgetful of 
her auditor, as she went on ; her cheek 
flushed, and her eyes dilated and seemed to 
look far away. 

Frederick rose slowly from his knees; a 
blow had fallen upon him now ; his past 
excitement lay dead; he rose, collected and 
quiet, surprised at his late emotion, and 
ashamed of the impulse that had carried 
him so far out of his usual character. 

An embarrassed silence followed. It was 
broken first by a painfiil cry that echoed 
through the hall. Alice's face changed, the 
instant she heard it ; she started up, dashed 
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the tears from her eyes, and was collected 
and present again. 

"That is papa's voice/' she said; "he 
has awakened in pain; he will want me; I 
must go to him at once." 

She held out her hand hurriedly to 
her cousin, and the next moment she was gone. 

Frederick passed through the hall once 
more into the open air. 

The night felt colder to him than it had 
done before. It was certainly darker, for 
thick clouds were now drifting over the 
moon. 

He had about half-a-mUe of somewhat 
unfrequented road to traverse, after he left 
the Earle's Court gates, before he came to 
the lighted highway leading to Kingsmills. 
He thought of it with impatience and 
an indefinite dread, never experienced till 
that moment. 

When he had left the lights of the Earle's 

VOL. Ill, - M 
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Court house in the distance, he endeavoured 
to quicken his pace, but the obscurity and the 
slipperiness of the road obliged him to pro- 
ceed with caution. Before he had got very 
far, he fancied he heard a step behind him. 
He paused to listen : footsteps, lightly crush- 
ing the snow, came nearer and nearer ; some 
one else was traversing the raised causeway 
of the road besides himself. 

The idea was by no means pleasant to him ; 
and he tried, with a beating heart, to press 
on. In his haste, he made an incautious 
step; his foot slipped, and he fell down 
into the snowy road below. His fall on the 
soft surface hardly made any noise; but, 
the moment after, two sounds might have 
been heard, breaking the stillness of the 
night, if anyone had been there to hear 
them. A dull sound, like that of a heavy 
blow, twice repeated, and between tliese 
a moment's low moaning! 
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Ten minutes after, the moon shone out 
on a motionless black heap, lying in the 
shadow of the raised causeway, and on the 
figure of a man, speeding swiftly over the 
foot-path at the top towards the frequented 
and gas-lit road. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



"The snow recommences, 

The buried fences 

Mark no longer 
The road on the plain ; 

While thro' the meadows, 

Like fearfnl shadows, 

Slowly- passes 
A funeral train." 



LONaVBLLOW. 



Early the next momiDg, before Ruth was 
up, she received a twisted note from Caroline, 
which ran thus : — 

" Deakest Ruth, 

" Come to me directly after you get this 
note. My baby is very ill. I do not know 
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what is the matter with her^ and nnrse does 
not know. I shall not have a moment's 
peace till you have seen her. I am in the 
greatest trouble ; everythii^ goes against 
me; nurse has given warning in the most 
insolent manner, just because she wanted to 
have her wages paid, aiid I could not make 
up my mind to ask Mr. Gadstone for the 
money at the moment ; as for Mr. Gadstone, 
his conduct — ^but I will tell you all when you 
come, — ^be sure and come directly. 

" Caroline." 

Two days seldom passed without Ruth 
receiving a twisted note from Caroline ; and, 
as this one was only a shade less desponding 
in tone than her missives usually were, it did 
not, on its first perusal, awaken any serious 
alarm in Euth's mind. 

In looking at it a second time, however, she 
noticed an unevenness in the hand-writing, 
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which betokened unusual haste, and a little 
blot over the signature, that looked as if it 
had been caused by the falling of a tear. 
These little signs, fat more eloquent than any 
words coming from Caroline would have 
been, excited Ruth's sisterly anxiety, and 
she resolved to lose no time in obeying the 
summons. She had the less scruple in 
leaving home suddenly, because her brother 
had not returned from Eingsmills, on the 
previous evening, and, as he was much in 
the habit of absenting himself, without notice, 
for two or three days together, she concluded 
that he had gone away on one of these sudden 
journeys, and would probably be absent for 
some time. 

She gave a few hasty directions, to 
secure his comfort in case he should return 
before the evening, and then set out on 
her early walk. There had been a fresh 
fall of snow during the night — ^not & very 
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deep one — ^but enough to invest the fields, 
roads, and hedges in a new, pure wedding- 
gannent Irom winter's state wardrobe, and 
to give the earth and air that peculiar 
stillness, — not solemn, but joyous, — ^which 
belongs only to winter mornings, when a 
pure, white earth looks up to a still cloudless 
sky. In spite of her anxiety, Ruth could 
not help enjoying her walk. In a few 
hours, the fair scene would be all defaced and 
blackened; it was meet to enjoy, whUe she 
could, the picture that Nature had all night 
long been busy painting. 

Through the stillness, the clear, shrill 
note of a robin-redbreast every now and 
then reached her ear. It had the very 
voice of hope in it ; and Ruth's heart 
thrilled to the call more readily now, 
than it had ever done before. She amused 
herself by contrasting the present aspect of 
the country with its appearance on the 
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autumn evening, when she had walked 
through the same lanes and roads with 
Maxwell Earle. She could have told pre- 
cisely, if anyone had had the curiosity to 
ask her, the places where they had talked, 
and where they had been silent. It was 
not the first time that this talk had been 
gone over in thought; there was not so 
very much in it, perhaps, — ^but Ruth felt 
that it would well bear recalling once 
more, and her recollections occupied her 
till she had nearly reached the end of 
the walk. 

The sight of the house, as she drew near 
it, brought back other feelings ; she could not 
reproach herself for lingering, for she had 
not lingered ; but she reproached herself 
for forgetting her sister's troubles, even 
for a short time; and she began, mentally, 
to prepare herself for the part she expected 
to have to perform. In that house, it 
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had always been a difficult one. She had 
been made, again and again, the witness 
to, sometimes even the subject of, domestic 
quarrels, which her presence rendered all 
the more degrading to the two, who were 
principally concerned in them. Caroline 
was always entreating her to interfere in 
matters, where she felt she had no right 
to thrust. herself, or compelling her to listen 
to complaints, which had better never have 
been put into words. She had daily less 
and less satisfaction in her visits to her 
sister's house, but she did not, on that 
account, shrink from gomg there. She knew 
that there was more than one face in 
the house, that would lose half its trouble 
at the sight of hers. She was accustomed 
to be a bringer of help, wherever she went, 
and she counted on her gift of helpful- 
ness, as possessors of that birthright do. 
It was still quite early, when she entered 
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the house; there was no sign of anyone 
stirring down stairs, and, as the door of 
Caroline's room was still closed, she repaired 
at once to the nursery. Caroline met her 
at the door, dressed in an evening dress, 
with rumpled hair, and a face that told of 
a night's watching. 

"Oh! I am so glad you are come," 
she said, in a tone of relief. 

"My dear, have you been sitting up all 
night? Is baby so very ill, then?" 

"I don't know, — I hope not; she ,has 
gone to sleep at last ; — ^but, oh ! Ruth, nurse 
went away late last night, after I had 
written to you, and I find * that she has 
packed up all the childrens' best clothes, 
and their silver mugs, and several other 
things, and taken them away with her. 
Baby cried after her, and would not be 
quiet with Susan, and I, to tell the truth, 
was glad of an excuse for staying quietly 
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ip here with the two children, and not going 
down again after — " 

Ruth shut the door here, and interrupted 
her sister's explanation, by casting a sig- 
nificant look towards Master Ritchie, who 
had now rushed fi-om the inner nursery, in 
his night-dress, to greet his aunt. 

"How dreadfully cold you look, in that 
miserable evening dress ! " — Ruth said, when 
she had kissed the child. "Here, dear, 
wrap yourself up in my shawl; you never 
felt such a warm one, — and come to the fire. 
But there is no fire in the grate ! " 

"No; — towards morning, when baby had 
settled to sleep, I dozed a little, and let 
the fire die out. I can't think why it is. 
I have rung the bell a dozen times, and 
the servants don't take any notice. They 
grow more and more unmanageable every 
day. I don't know what has come to the 
house; yesterday, every one seemed 
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to be whispering, — ^it ^made me quite ner- 
vous." 

"Well, dearest, wrap yourself in my 
shawl, and I will undertake to get the fire 
lighted." 

Two hours after Ruth entered the house, 
a bright fire burned in the nursery grate; 
the elder children had enjoyed a merry 
washing and dressing at their young aunt's 
hands, and were out taking a walk with 
the temporarily subdued nursery-maid. Caro- 
line, seated in an arm-chair by the fire, 
looked rather more comfortable in a morning- 
gown, which her sister had brought up for 
her fi-om her wardrobe, and Ruth, with the 
sleepmg baby on her knee, sat near, ready 
now to listen to the outpouring of talk, 
which she knew must come. 

" So you really think it is only the meazles ?" 
Caroline began, — ^putting the question, for the 
hundredth time, smce Ruth's arrival. 
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*^I am sure of it. Why, Caroline, don't 
you remember how Tom and Harriet looked, 
when they had the meazles ? and dear mamma 
used often to talk about the time, when you 
and I had the complaint, and she described 
the symptoms quite clearly." 

"Yes, I remember, — ^but you were more 
with Tom and Harriet, while they were ill, 
than I was; and besides, you always are 
more sure about everything than I am. 
Well, it is a comfort to know that it is not any- 
thing worse. I wish I had known last night, 
and then it would not all have happened." 

Buth did not ask " all what ;" but she was 
silent, and that was encouragement enough 
for Caroline to go on. A groan came 
first, and then, sitting upright in her chair, 
her pale face flushing, and her eye sparkling 
with quite unwonted fire, Caroline broke 
out : — 

"Buth, how thankful you ought to be 
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that you are not married ! Don't look up at 
me in that way, dear ! — I must speak out 
sometimes. I will speak to-day, and tell 
you, once for all, that it is dreadful. Yes! 
dreadful. Why should not I speak the 
truth to you ? I am always telling or 
acting untruths . To-night we are going to 
have a grand party, and then I shall have 
to behave well. Now, let me tell you all. 
Yesterday, after lunch, baby began to be 
ill. I sent for the doctor, but he did not 
come as soon as I expected, and all the 
afternoon I was anxious and lonely. The 
servants appeared to me to behave in a very 
strange way. I could hardly get them to 
attend to my orders ; and wherever I went 
in the house, I saw some of them collected 
together, whispering, in comers. 1 can't tell 
you how nervous it made me, — and when 
Mr. Gadstone came home at last, later than 
usual, I could not help running down stairs 
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to tell him about it. I am not like you — 

I can't keep anxieties to myself — I must tell 
some one« He had been in a bad humour, 
when he went out, and we had had a slight 
quarrel; but I forgot that just at the 
moment, and, alter all, I had a right — 
had I not now — to expect that he would 
care a little about his own child. I am 
sure I did not say anything that ought to 
have made anyone angry. I only asked him 
to write and put off the guests, that are 
coming to-day, and told him how anxious I 
was about little Clara, and how badly the 
servants had behaved to me ! — ^and then, 
without any warning, he broke out. Oh! 
I can't tell you what cruel things he 
said to me." 

" Don't try, dear," Ruth said, soothingly ; 
^^ better not repeat them; it can do no 
good." 

^^But I should like to tell you one or 
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two of the things he said, that I may hear 
you say that they are not true. He said — 
think of this, Ruth — that I was ruining him ; 
that my extravagance and mismanagement 
were more than any fortune could bear, and 
that I ought to recoUect, that, when I came 
to him, I was a beggar — " 

" That is not true, thanks to poor Sebastion 
Earle ! " Ruth interposed, indignantly. 

"1 know it is not true; but Ruth, I dare 
not have said so ; for, do you know ? I really 
believe that thousand pounds Sebastion gave 
me has been the cause of more quarrels be- 
tween us than any other one thing. When 
Sebastion went away so strangely, he left the 
management of all his property to Maxwell. 
Maxwell is my trustee ; and he has chosen to 
do something with my money, — something 
about the ftmds, I think, that Mr. Gadstone 
does not approve of. It is very strange 
that, with all the thousands and thousands 
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of pounds that Mr. Gadstone has, and with 
the hnmense income, that everyone says he 
is making, he should still be jealous about that 
one poor thousand pounds of mine. I have 
heard of nothing else for the last fortnight, 
and I wish heartily that Maxwell Earle 
would do as Mr. Gadstone wishes about 
it. I have begged him, I am sure, almost 
on my knees, to give way, — and he won't. 
Unmarried people, who are free, and can do 
as they like, ought to be cautious how 
they interfere between those who are not 
so happy as themselves; they don't know 
half the harm they do." 

" Maxwell Earle has not any gratitude 
to expect from you, then, for looking 
so carefully after your interest," Euth 
said, a little coldly. 

Caroline looked up, surprised at the tone 
of her voice, and seeing a slight frown on 
her sister's brow, and a flush on her cheek, 

VOL. III. N 
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she immediately buried her own face in her 
handkercl^efy and began to sob. 

"What have I said now?" she asked, 
tearfully; "if you are going to be angry 
with me, Ruth, — ^if you begin to take offence 
at every word, I don't know what is to 
become of me ; so unhappy as I am !" 

It cost Ruth some little trouble, and 
many caresses, to soothe away this rising fit 
of petulance, and before Caroline was ready 
to resume her narrative, the baby awoke, 
and contrived to monopolise the chief atten- 
tion of both the mother and the aunt, during 
the rest of the morning. Ruth, however, 
had heard enough to make her feel uneasy, 
and she had not been long in the house, 
before her own observation furnished her 
with fi:esh incentives to a kind of restless 
watchMness, that grew upon her hourly. 
Caroline's complaint about the altered de- 
meanour of the servants was not as ground- 
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less as her complaints of that kind usually 
were. 

It appeared to Euth that the mysterious 
looks on every face grew more marked, as 
the day wore on. She made one or two 
excursions down-stairs for the express 
purpose of gleaning intelligence ; and the 
impression, she each time brought back 
with her to the nursery, was, that she and 
her sister were undergoing a kind of un- 
prisonment up there, and that the other 
inmates of the house were watching stealthily 
to discourage them from coming out. 

She ascertained that Mr. Gadstone had 
not gone to his office that morning ; he was 
shut up in his study, and had given orders 
that he did not wish to be disturbed. All 
the time, a kind of desultory preparation for 
the evening's festivities was going on, which 
gave the house a peculiarly uncomfortable 
and incongruous aspect. 

n2 
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Ruth and Caroline dined up-stairs with the 
children. About three o'clock in the after- 
noon, they heard the hall-door shut with a 
loud bang, and Eitchie and Isabel, who had 
stationed themselves at the window, an- 
nounced that they had seen papa go out, 
and that he had taken the road to Kings- 
mills. 

It was a relief to the two ladies to 
learn so much as that. Caroline bright- 
ened up at the news. It seemed so very 
unnatural, she remarked, for Mr. Gadstone 
to stay in the house all day; and now, 
that he had gone out, he would per- 
haps hear some good news in Kingsmills, 
that would send him home in a better 
humour ; her apprehensions, being much 
less distinct than her sister's, were easily 
set at rest. 

In the course of the afternoon, she was 
quite ready for a little gossip, and it made 
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her rather pettish to find that Ruth had 
only a divided attention to give to her 
communications^ and that she would per- 
sist in sitting near the door, that she 
might catch every sound that went on 
below. 

The physician, whom Caroline had sum- 
moned to see the sick child, called in the 
course of the day. His visit broke the 
monotony of the afternoon agreeably to 
Caroline, and, after he had satisfied her as 
to the well-doing of his patient, she would 
willingly have detained him a little time 
in talk on other topics. 

She did not perceive anything unusual 
in his hurried manner and evident desire 
not to be drawn into any conversa- 
tion beyond the direct purport of his 
visit. 

Ruth did, — and followed him silently out 
of the room, under pretence of offering him 
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a fee. She intended to ask him some 
questions, as soon as thej were out of 
Caroline's hearing ; but when the time 
came, her voice failed her. The kind 
doctor showed no inclination to volunteer 
information ; but there was much told un- 
wittingly by the silent, sympathising shake 
of the hand, with which he put back the 
offered guinea, and by the look, half 
curious, half pitiful, which he turned to- 
wards the door of the room, where the 
beautiftd young mother sat with her 
children. 

Before Ruth's trembling lips could frame 
a word, he had slipped away down-stairs, 
and the opportunity was gone of hearing 
something — ^that something actual, which, 
to people in suspense, always seems better 
than the everything imagined. Happily for 
Kuth, she had not fiill leisure to ponder 
over her fears ! 
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The doctor had given strict orders that 
Eitchie and Isabel should not be allowed 
to run out into the cold passages^ and that 
Caroline and baby must, at the same 
time, be kept perfectly quiet. To manage 
both these points was no easy task, — and 
Ruth turned her attention to it, with 
that resolution of accomplishing the one 
thing necessary to be done at the time, 
which bad all her life stood her in good 
stead. 

When the failing light prevented the 
children from deriving any more amuse- 
ment from looking out of the window, 
Ruth managed to persuade them to sit 
down quietly by her side on the hearth- 
rug, and undertook to tell them stories 
till tea-time. 

She was not so accomplished a teller of 
children's stories, as Alice was ; her tales 
bordered too closely on the fearftd and 
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grotesque to be quite suitable for her 
auditors. Giants, wood- demons, anthropo- 
phagi — ^monsters of all kinds — were the dror 
matis personcBj who presented themselves 
the most readily to her imagination, and 
the moral, when there was one, usually 
lay too deep, and was too subtly inter- 
woven with the story for their capacities 
to unfold. 

Kitchie, already shrewd and inclined to 
be sceptical, received her revelations with 
coolness, and questioned them sturdily ; 
Isabel sat, looking up into her face, half- 
fascinated and half repelled. To-night, her 
invention was less fruitful than usual ; she 
had recourse at last to the old story of 
Bluebeard, telling it, however, with ampli- 
fications, and in a way of her own. Caro- 
line, with the baby hushed on her knee, 
was won to listen ; the minutes and quarters 
of an hour slipped easily away ; Ruth 
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relaxed in her watchful listenmg, and, indeed, 
the shrill voices of the children, raised often 
in comment and enquiry, shut out any more 
distant sound. 

She was in the most exciting part of her 
story, and was actually only thinking of 
what she was saying, when a slight shudder- 
ing movement of little Isabel's made her turn 
partly round, to draw the child closer within 
the protection of her arm, and then she saw, 
with a mingled sensation of relief and fear, 
that her brother-in-law was standing at the 
open door, looking steadily at the group, 
revealed by the bright fire-light within. 
Belief at his return was the most prominent 
sensation at first ; but when she had looked a 
second time at his face, which she could see 
quite plainly, fear, the most deadly fear she 
had ever known, took entire possession of 
her. 

Mr. Gadstone was leaning against the post 
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of the door ; Ms very figure seemed to have 
changed since she had last seen him. It 
looked shrunken and drawn downwards. His 
face— she could never afterwards forget her 
momentary look at that face, — ^it was a lost 
face — despairing, sullen, and fierce, — ^with the 
look upon it that some wild animal might 
have, which, long chased, at length turns to 
bay. 

For one moment Ruth looked, and then, 
making a strong efibrt, she said :— 

" Children, here is your father." 

No ; it was not quite a lost face. For an 
instant, for just one instant, the dark fierce 
eyes met hers, and softened at the word she 
used. 

The unhappy man made one step, as if to 
enter the room, and spoke. His voice 
sounded sullen ; — ^but Ruth thought afterwards 
it might be the efibrt to speak that made it 
so. 
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*' Dick ! " he said, addressing the boy, who 
was his favourite, " come here, I want you ; 
come to your father !'' 

All this time, Caroline had been sitting 
with her back to the door. The story she 
had been listening to had not had a bene- 
ficial effect on her mind ; a spirit of defiance 
just then possessed her, — she had been brood- 
ing over her wrongs. She did not look 
round, when her husband spoke, but in the 
fine-lady drawl, which was her weapon of 
defence, she addressed him : — 

" Really, Richard," she said, " I wish you 
would not stand there, keeping the door open, 
when baby is ill ; — and I beg that you will 
not take every opportunity of teaching the 
boy to answer to a vulgar name, you know I 
cannot bear. Ritchie, dear, stay by me, — ^you 
must not go to the door." 

The child had taken his side already in the 
divided family. He loved his mother best, 
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and he was not sorry to have an opportunity 
of showing his loyalty. He sat down again, 
with a little resolute gesture, and partly 
turned his back to the door. 

One more look Euth saw cast from the 
door-way into the room ; a look, which took 
in Caroline's beautiftd figure, her hair falling 
down over the sleeping child's face, the boy, 
with his patronising look upturned to his 
mother — ^the comfort, homeliness, peace, of 
the quiet scene — and then, the father and 
husband slowly raised himself from his lean- 
ing position, and tamed away. They heard 
a heavy dragging step descendmg the stairs, 
and the whole house shook, as the front 
door was violently drawn to, after some one 
going out. Caroline, startled by the noise, 
turned round and caught the frightened look 
in Ruth's eyes. 

"What is the matter?" she said, trying 
to shake off a chUl foreboding that crept over 
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her. "Why do you look so, Ruth? It is 
only Mr. Gadstone going out, — ^he never shuts 
the door like anyone else. He often walks in 
the garden before dinner, even after it is 
dark. Look out, Ritchie, and tell me what 
sort of a night it is." 

" It is a very dark night," the child said, 
when he had climbed on a chair, and peeped 
through the window-curtains ; " the snow has 
gone, and it is raining a slow kind of rain, 
and the wind is blowing the tops of the trees 
about. I wish we had let papa stay in the 
warm nursery." 

" Come to the fire again, Ritchie, and don't 
talk," Caroline said. They all resumed 
their seats; but no one proposed that the 
story should re-commence. Even the children 
sat still, nestling close up to their mother's 
side, as if they too felt that something had 
gone wrong. 

The sound of a carriage, driving up the 
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avenue, and a loud company-rap at the door, 
roused them first. Caroline partly rose fi'om 
her seat. 

"Oh! what shall I do?" she exclaimed. 
" There is some one come already, — and I am 
not dressed, and Mr. Gadstone is out still; 

what shall I doT 

She sank back into her seat help- 
lessly, and burst into a fit of nervous 
tears. Suth was obliged to leave her and run 
down-stairs to desire the servants to dismiss 
the unwelcome guests. 

Her intention had been fi)restalled, she 
found ; the carriage drove away, before she 
reached the door. Whatever it was that had 
happened, the servants were evidently better 
informed about it than their mistress. 

Caroline's tears ended in a violent fit of 
hysterics, and Ruth persuaded her, as night 
came on, to lie down in the nurse's bed in 
the night-nursery. Having sat up the whole 
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of the previous night, she was able, in spite 
of her anxiety, to sleep a little at intervals 
during this. Ruth sat by her side; the 
children slept quietly in there little cots near ; 
the noises in the house continued till very 
late, but at length they gradually subsided. 
Suth sat listening the whole of the night, 
while the clock in the nursery told one hour 
after another. 

She knew that, some time, the news of what 
had happened must come, and tried resolutely 
to keep herself from fancying what it would be. 
In the chill winter's dawn, she heard a low rap 
at the door, — she did not know whether the 
servants were yet stirring or not, and her 
impatience would not let her wait. She ran 
down-stairs, and began to try to undo the 
fastenings of the door. A man-servant, who 
had apparently been sitting up all night, came 
to her help. 

"You had better go, miss, before I open 
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the door," he said, respectfiilly ; "one does 
not know what it might be." 

For that very reason, Ruth could not 

go- 

The door opened at last; the cutting 

morning air came m, and, with it, the 

vision of a group of labouring men, who 

stood on the step — four of them — ^two at the 

head, and two at the feet, of a still, heavy 

figure, with a cloak thrown over the 

face. 

There was no need to ask any questions ; 
the men came silently into the hall, lifting, 
with diflSculty, the heavy weight they were 
carrying over the threshold. 

Euth, cold as a stone, came near, and 
would have drawn the doak from the 
face. It might not be all over, — ^there might 
still be something to be done: but one of 
the men, seeing her purpose, roughly, 
though kindly, pushed back her hand. 
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" Don't," he said, — " it is not a sight for 
a young lady like you to see; it is bad 
enough for anyone. We should not have 
known him, but for his dress, and the gold 
chain and rings on his hand. About a mUe 
from here, miss, we came upon it, as we 
were crossing the common, to go to our 
work in the brick-fields. It was seeing 
a gentleman dressed so respectable, lying 
out in the rain, that made us go near to 
look. It must have been all done in a 
minute, for the ball has gone straight 
through his temples, and the pistol lay 
close to his hand. We think he must 
have done it early last night, for the body 
was quite stiff and cold, when we found 
it, at five o'clock this morning." 

Kuth stood aside. The household was 
roused by this time ; the servants began to 
collect in the hall, and to fill the house 
with exclamations and clamour. 

VOL. lit. 
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Kuth had a dreadfiil task to perform 
at once; she alone must break the news 
to her sister. It was as much as she could 
do, to drag her horror-frozen limbs up-stairs 
to the room where Caroline was, just 
startled from sleep. 

The sight of Suth's pale, terror-stricken 
face was a preparation; but it was not till 
it was put before her in plain words that she 
comprehended the truth, or realized to 
herself that the husband, fix)m whom she 
had so lately parted in anger, had been 
brought home a corpse, and that her children 
were fatherless and ruined. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



'*Iii heaven, indeed, we shall first see, and then love^ but 
here, on earth, we must first love ; and lore will open our eyes, 
as well as our hearts, and we shall then see, and perceiye, and 
understand." — Jbkbmt Tatlob. 



The news of the failure of Mr. Gadstone's 
bank, of the suicide of one partner, and 
the mysterious death of the other, came 
like a thunder-dap on the town of Kings- 
mills. 

There were few of the townspeople who 
did not suffer more or less from the catas- 
trophe. Many people, who had considered 
themselves prosperous and wealthy the day 

o2 
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before it occurred, found themselves reduced 
to absolute poverty on the morrow. 

For days, nothing was to be seen in the 
streets but angry or desponding faces. 
The manufactories were shut up; the roads 
and lanes were thronged with people out 
of employment; the workhouse doors 
besieged by hungry, clamorous women 
ia,nd children. 

The private sorrows of the young 
widow and her sister seemed only like a 
drop in the common woe. Very few 

# 

people found time to pity them ; indig- 
nation against the men, whose unprinci- 
pled conduct had involved a whole 
town in ruin, was too strong to leave 
much room in the public mind for 
sympathy with the relatives of the wrong- 
doers. 

It was well for Caroline and Ruth, that 
they had one or two real fidends, who 
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did not fail them in this time of 
need. 

The body of Frederick Brandon was 
not discovered till late on the day after 
his death. The snow, that had fallen on 
the night of his murder, had effectually 
obliterated all traces of footsteps or signs 
of struggle. 

The mode of his death long remain ed 
a mystery, though the disappearance of 
Mr. Malison and the robbery of the bank 
afforded a clue, by which it was eventually 
discovered. 

The body was- taken to the nearest 
house, which happened to be the Lea- 
sows ; and on Mr. Meyer devolved the 
task of breaking the news of this new 
calamity to the sisters. 

The report of their state, which he 
brought back to his family, after his sad 
interview with them, had this one con- 
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solatory point in it — Caroline's mind was 
so wholly absorbed by remorse for the 
unkindness, which had marked her last 
interview with her unhappy husband, that 
she had no room in it for a new 
sorrow, and Kuth was prevented from 
giving way to her grief, by finding 
how utterly her sister depended upon 
her for help and consolation. 

On the morning of Mr. Gadstone's 
funeral, Kose came and removed Caroline, 
Ruth, and the children, to Miss Dudleigh's 
quiet little home. The change, from the 
desolate great house (more desolate than 
ever now, for bailiff had taken pos- 
session of it, on behalf of the creditors) 
was so grateful, that the sisters felt as if 
they had left an undue proportion of 
their sorrow behind them. 

It gave Ruth a new hope for Caroline, 
to find that the loss of fortune and the 
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prospect of poverty entered very little 
into her grief. She seemed even eager to 
put off every token of the fictitious 
prosperity, amidst which she had been so 
miserable. 

Ritchie and Isabel formed an enthusi- 
astic - attachment for Rose, the instant 
they saw her, and Caroline was comforted 
by the pleasure they took in their new 
abode. 

" If we could only stay here for ever — 
if the past were only a dream/' she got 
into a habit of saying, many times every 
day. 

Euth was not given to such sayings, but 
she acC'Cpted the little resting-time with 
gratitude. 

At the Leasows, there was no resting- 
time. The knowledge that there was 
one shut-up room in the house, where the 
still, unwatched corpse of the murdered man 
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lay, spread a shade of awe on every face. 
Such members of the famUy as were old 
enough to understand what was going on 
went into the room now and then, and 
brought a certain stillness and quietness out 
of it with them ; otherwise, they had very 
stormy times. 

Mr. Meyer had to sustain the full 
burst of the popular indignation, which 
could not follow his guilty partners be- 
yond the grave. That he had no share in 
their dishonest transactions availed him 
very little at first. People, smarting 
under the discovery that they had been 
duped and ruined, were not inclined to 
be very just, or to take the trouble to 
discriminate fairly between imprudent con- 
fidence and designing cunning. Where- 
ever Mr. Meyer went, he was met by 
reproaches and accusations. It would 
have been a trial to him, at any time, 
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to witness the distress that surrounded 
him ; but he had to bear now to be 
looked upon as the author of all the 
suffering that made his heart ache. A 
few of his own workpeople still trusted 
him, and were faithful; but it was, com- 
paratively speaking, few. The current of 
opinion set against him too strongly for 
any, but the bravest, to attempt to stem 
it. 

His sons did all they could to per- 
suade him to leave the place for a time, 
tiU the angry feeUng against him had 
died away ; but he was firm in his re- 
solution of staying and doing all the 
good he could. He would see everyone 
who came, if they only came to upbraid 
him; he laboured hard to restore some 
kind of order amid the general chaos, 
to disentangle interests, that were not 
irretrievably committed to ruin, to save all 
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that it was possible to save. He kept 
his mind calm, and his courage unshaken, 
during these labours; but old age came 
upon him in these few days. 

He was occupied by so many press- 
ing duties, that it was some time before 
MaxweU was able to find him sufficiently 
at leisure to hear the confession which 
he was now at liberty to make, — ^the con- 
fession of the part he had taken in con- 
cealing Frederick Brandon's first act of 
dishonesty, and, by this means, putting 
it into his power to commence a career, 
which had ended so fatally for himself, 
and for all whom his influence had 
reached. 

It was on the morning of the day 
fixed for Frederick Brandon's funeral, that 
Max spoke to his father. He and Mr. 
Meyer were alone, waiting till the hour 
came, when they were to set out, in 
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attendance on the hearse^ to the church- 
yard. It was in the same little room, where 
Ruth and Alice had pleaded for Frede- 
rick. Max thought of that morning 
sadlj, as he expressed in a few strong 
words the remorse that had been grow- 
ing in his mind ever since. 

"It is all my doing," he said, in con- 
clusion. "I have ruined you. I, — whom 
you trusted above everyone! I, — who owe 
everything in the world to you ! I don't ask 
you to forgive me; of course, I know you 
will do that. I wish it were possible for 
you to say anything that would put 
me more at peace with myself." 

Mr. Meyer heard him to the end. 
He had been reading a chapter in the 
Bible, when Maxwell entered the room, 
and he went on, quietly taming over the 
leaves, for a moment or two after Max 
ceased speaking. 
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"Max," he said, at last, "I will show 
you a verse that caught my eye this 
morning, and prevented me from reading 
further, and I will tell you what I was 
thinking about, when you came in. You 
see nothing in all that is passing around 
us now, but wrong and ruin, and it is 
natural that you should be curious in 
tracing it back to the first small begin- 
ing from which it sprung. It is well 
for you to do so, perhaps, and I will 
not dissuade you from taking such 
blame to yourself; as you think you de- 
serve; but you must let me look beyond 
all that. Look here, — these few lines 
express my view of what has happened 
to me." 

Maxwell stooped down, and read a word 
or two, which his father pomted out. 

"And Jesus said. Come ye yourselves 
apart, into a desert place, to rest awhile." 
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"Yes," Mr. Meyer went on; "in this 
change of fortune, I desire to see nothing 
more than an invitation such as this. I 
have been living, all my life, amid struggle 
and turmoil; perhaps I have been thinking 
too confidently that, whatever good had to 
be done, I must do it ; now the work is 
taken out of my hands ; I must come ^ apart 
into a desert place to rest awhile.' I don't 
believe that any real good, I may have 
done, can be undone ; and, for myself. He 
will be with me, as He was with the 
Apostles, in that desert of old. One 
comfort, this morning has brought 
already — ^you are from this time the 
same to me, or rather better than ever; 
and with the return of your full cordial 
co-operation, even the work before me 
seems comparatively light." 

Maxwell could only thank his father 
by a silent pressure of the hand ; the 
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resolution, that rose up strong in his heart, 
of never resting or thinking of his own 
interests till he had seen his father restored 
to all that he had lost, would have sounded 
presumptuous, if it had been put into words 
just then. 

The minute afterwards, they were sum- 
moned to set out on their melancholy 
journey. They walked together to a quiet 
little church, close to Earle's Court, where 
the funeral was to take place. They 
wished it to be a very quiet funeral, and 
expected to be the only mourners; but 
when they entered the church-yard, they 
saw two black-robed figures already standing 
by the open grave. Kuth and Alice had 
arrived at the church before them. 

There were other funerals going on at 
the same time, and some groups of inqui- 
sitive people began to collect round the 
church-yard. 
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Happily for the real moumerSy they were 
too much absorbed in what was going on, 
and too eager to drink in every word of 
the consolatory service, to notice the 
carious and unsympathising looks, that were 
bent upon them, or to hear the remarks, that 
were circulating among the by-standers round 
the church-yard rails. 

When the service was over, Alice lifted 
up her veil for a moment, and came forward 
to speak to Mr. Meyer and Max, whom 
she had never seen since the commencement 
of her father's illness. 

The greeting between her and Maxwell 
was hardly more than a soundless motion 
of the lips, for neither of them had com* 
mand enough of voice to make what they 
would have said audible. Then Alice took 
an equally silent leave of Buth, and, as 
she knew her father would want her, turned 
to go home. 
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£uth and Maxwell stood looking at her, 
till she had crossed the church-yard, and 
entered the Earle's Court grounds, by a 
little gate, that opened upon them at the 
furtiier end of the church-yard ; and then, as 
the sexton was approaching to fill the 
grave, they walked slowly away to-^ 
gether. 

The sight of the curious crowd, round 
the church gates, made Kuth not sorry 
to have some one to take care of 
her. 

"I will take you home by the fields," 
Maxwell said; "it is a long way round, 
but the road and the streets are so crowded 
to-day, that it would be more unpleasant 
to you to pass through them than to 
have a long walk. 

Kuth thought so, too. She walked by 
Maxwell's side, in silence, with her veil 
down, till they had got away from the crowd, 
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andy turning their backs on the road^ had 
entered on the pathway through the fields. 

Then the longing she felt for the fresh 
air made her lift up her heavy crape veU, 
and look round. 

It was a mild, bright, February day ; the 
snow had quite disappeared, leaving the fields 
very fresh and green; the calm air had 
a balmy feeling in it, full of the promise 
of the spring; the sound of the cawing of 
rooks came to them, softened by distance, 
from the Earle's Court rookery. 

It was one of those days of promise, 
coming in the midst of winter storms, that 
forces the very saddest heart to recognise, 
somehow or other, its message of hope: 
neither Ruth nor Maxwell was insensible 
to its power. They fell into quiet talk, as 
they walked together. 

They avoided the past, by a sort of tacit 
agreement — ^it lay already dark and stoiiny 
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behind them^ — ^and they talked of the futore, 
with its new duties and snzieties^ as of some- 
thing still untried and hopeftd. 

Bath had hardly ever known what it was 
to open out her plans to anyone, of whose 
wisdom and sympathy she was equally cer- 
tain. 

It was this long want, she thought, which 
impelled her to talk about her own plans 
and purposes, that day, and which made it 
such a pleasant surprise to her, when she 
found that her iuture had already been 
made the subject of anxious thought, and 
that Maxwell saw her difficulties, and the 
way to meet them, more clearly than she 
did. 

It was almost pleasanter still, when he 
began to talk about his own plans for his 
future career, and she found that, to every 
generous aspiration of his, her heart answered. 

She felt almost certain that he would 
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not have told to any one else as much of 
what he hoped to accomplish. It might have 
sounded ambitious, or chimerical, if told to 
other ears than hers; but it was quite 
right, not strange at all, but quite right, 
that she should hear it. It was only part 
of the carrying out of their old compact. 

As Maxwell talked, the responsibilities and 
difficulties, that this sudden reverse of for- 
tune had brought upon the two families, 
seemed to resolve themselves into one work, 
which they two had long been preparing to 
share between them, and, as he carried his 
plans farther and futher into fature years, he 
seemed to be taking it tacitly for granted, 

that it would be always so. 

The pathway through the fields brought 

them at last to the quarter of the town, where 

Miss Dudleigh's cottage stood ; but they had 

several streets to traverse, after leaving the 

fields, before they reached it. 

p2 
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The sense of pe.ace and refreshment, that 
had been stealing into Bath's mind during 
the first part of her walk, left her as she 
had to make her way through the crowded 
back streets of this low quarter of the 
town. 

She had not been out for several days ; 
and the appearance of the people she met 
surprised and shocked her. 

Maxwell had made her take his arm, 
as soon as they had left the fields; but 
even his protection was not enough to 
secure her comfort. It struck her, several 
times, that the rough-looking men they 
passed went out of their way on purpose 
to jostle them. Once she heard Maxwell's 
name, coupled with Mr. Meyer's, repeated 
in angry tones by a group of men, who 
were congregated at the comer of a street 
by which they had to pass, and she was 
dismayed at the threatening look on the 
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faces, that were instantly turned towards 

them. 

The men stood close together, and filled 

up the pathway; they seemed half inclined 

to carry their defiance further than looks. 

"Let us pass, my friends," Maxwell 
said, quietly, as soon as they were close 

upon them. 

Ruth's heart beat very fast; she hardly 
dared look up, but way was made for her. 
Whether it was the quiet tone of authority 
in the voice, or the resolution in her com- 
panion's face, that caused the command to 
be obeyed, she did not know; but the 
men fell back, one by one, leaving the 
path clear, and they passed on. 

"What does it all mean?" Buth asked, 
when they got out at last to a compara- 
tively quiet road, and came within sight 
of the cottage; "why do these people 
look at you in that way?" 
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"They are out of work, half-starving, 
many of them, poor fellows — and they 
think that my father and I have something 
or other to do with their misfortunes. 
You would be surprised, if you heard the 
stories that are being circulated about us, — 
and yet, perhaps, it is not surprising. They 
say that we have got money secreted in 
the house, while we are defrauding our work- 
people of their just wages ; others say that 
we connived at Malison's escape with the 
money, of which it is supposed that he robbed 
the bank, and that we are only waiting an 
opportunity to go and join him, somewhere 
abroad, and share the spoil. The temper 
of the people appears even worse than 
usual to-day. I am afraid that some of the 
colliers, who have turned out at Bilton, 
are come into the town, and that they will 
try to excise our people to a tumult ; I hope, 
no harm may come of it. I feel glad to 
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have brought you safe here to the gate of 
the cottage garden." 

Indignant tears had been rising to Euth's 
eyes, as Maxwell spoke ; this last drop seemed 
almost to make the cup too full. She 
arrested her steps, as they drew near to the 
gate, for she must give some expression to 
the feelings that oppressed her. 

" Maxwell," she said, in the old vehement 
manner, that had belonged to her in her 
childhood ; ^' this is part of what you owe 
to me — altogether it ought to make you 
hate me ! " 

" Altogether, it has made me love you ! " 
Max answered quickly. "No, Ruth, don't 
turn your head away; I know, I ought not 
to have said it to-day, but, said, or unsaid 
it will always remain the same. Look at me 
again, Ruth ; keep your old promise, — when 
I have nothing but angry faces to meet, 
give me a look of yours to take away 
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with me^ and I shall be blind to all the 
rest." 

Ruth did turn her face back again, and 
the look she gave, through eyes half-blind 
with tears, was enough — ^it said more than 
any words could say. Max let her walk 
on to the door of the house in silence. 
When they had parted, and she had half 
entered the hou$e, she came back to the 
gate, where he was still standing. 

" Ton must not go home by the same 
street again," she said. 

" No, — not now, I won't," he answered, 
smiling. 

Kuth understood the smile, and knew 
all she had implied by that short sen- 
tence. She had accepted his love by it; 
she had begun to take care of him. How 
natural it seemed all at once, and yet how 
strange ! 

When she entered the little sitting- 
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room, and saw Caroline dressed for the 
first time in her widow's weeds, and the 
children in deep mourning, she felt ashamed 
that, on such a day, it was joy, and not 
sorrow, that was making her heart beat 
so tumultuously. Sad recollections came 
back again quickly enough; but nothing 
could ever quench again the new light of 
life, that had arisen for her. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



" There is no death — ^what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath. 
Is bnt a snbarb of the life Eljsian, 
Whose portal wc call death." 

LONOFBLLOW. 



Maxwell kept his promise^ and chose a 
fresh route home; but it must be con- 
fessed that he only kept it literally^ while 
he broke it in spirit ; the way he took 
would have pleased Euth less than the 
one she had forbidden. 

Alarmed by what he had seen of the 
temper of the people, Max was anxious to 
make himself acquainted with the real state 
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of the town, and what he saw during his 
walk confirmed the hastily-formed fear he 
had expressed to Ruth. In every quarter, 
groups of people were collected together, 
at the comers of the streets, and round 
the ale-house doors. 

Some of them carried bludgeons in their 
hands ; they looked restless and excited ; 
and he saw that by far the greater number 
were not inhabitants of the town, but be- 
longed to a wild, half-civilised set of people, 
who lived in the mining districts in the 
neighbourhood. 

He made an attempt to call the attention 
of authorities of the town to these ominous 
signs, but without any great success. It was 
not easy to obtain a hearing ; and when 
he did, he found that, though there was 
much fear and excitement abroad, no one 
felt inclined to take the responsibility of 
making any effectual efforts to prevent a 
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riot^ or preparations for putting it down in 
case of its arising. 

He perceived too, tiiat, owing to the 
state of feeling, which prevafled among the 
more respectable class, as well as among 
the poor, the &ct of iJie warning haying 
come from him disposed most of the 
people he addressed to treat it with 
contempt. 

They were sorry, they said, that Mr. 
Meyer had contrived to make himself so 
nnpopnlar ; but really, after all that had 
happened, they could hardly be surprised 
at the feeling displayed. Wearied and 
anxious, Maxwell at length set out on his 
return home. 

The road to the Leasows was more 
crowded than any of iJie other outlets 
from the town. 

It was evident that^ to some point in that 
direction, the living stream was steadily 
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flowing. Maxwell felt that he owed it to 
the growing obscurity of the evening, that he 
was able to reach the house unmolested. 
Harry was waiting to open the house-door 
for him. 

" I am so glad you are come," he said, as 
soon as Max entered, and he had hastily closed 
the door. ^^ I am glad you are safe ; I have 
been very anxious about you; there have been 
groups of strange-looking people about the 
house all day, and you are late." 

"Where is my father?" Max asked at 
once. 

" Gone to Bilton ; did not you know 
that he had gone? He only came back to the 
house for five minutes, and then he set 
off." 

"I am glad he has gone — ^I was afraid 
he might have been detained; that is all 
right. He is better away, to-night. But 
now, Harry, let us consider, — ^what could you 
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and I do, if we had to stand a few hours' 
siege ? " 

Harry's eyes shone, — ^the idea of being in 
danger, of having to act on the defensive, 
was by no means disagreeable to him, quiet 
as he was. 

Maxwell took the candle out of Harry's 
hand as he spoke, and went down stairs to 
examine the fastenings of the back-door and 
the lower windows ; a very short inspection 
showed him that there was little to be done. 
The doors were slight, and could not be, by 
any means, securely barred, and very few of 
the mndows had shutters. 

"Well," Max said, cheerfully, "we must 
do the best we can. I will have the great- 
gates of the yard shut, and warn the foreman 
and his assistant, who have charge of the 
manufactory, to be on their guard. Perhaps 
it will rain, and then the crowd will disperse 
quietly. 
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The yard-gates, never made for defence, 
were, however, closed with difficulty ; the 
hinges were rusted, and would hardly hang 
together. Maxwell saw that they would 
prove but a very few minutes' obstacle to 
an angry mob ; he was obliged to fall back 
on his hope that the night might pass 
quietly. 

The younger boys, stationing themselves at 
the upper windows, brought down constant re- 
ports of the state of the road, as long as there 
was sufficient light to see anything. More 
and more people were collecting, they said; 
but the crowd remained at some distance 
from the Leasows. A man, raised above the 
others, appeared to be addressing them. 

The light failed at last ; for about half-an- 
hour, it was too dark to see anything, and 
then, some clouds, that had gathered over the 
sky after sunset, drifted apart; Maxwell's 
hopes of rain were disappointed — ^the moon 
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shone out. It shone on a mass of human 
forms, and dark angry faces, now close to the 
house ; as they came nearer and nearer, the 
sound of their confiised voices went before 
in a roar scarcely human. 

Max and Harry watched them coming on, 
from one of the windows that overlooked the 
road. They clustered round the gates ; there 
was a moment's pause; then a deafening 
shout — ^the gates had given way at the first 
pressure, and, wave after wave, the dark sea 
of living forms rolled on into the yard. Some 
carried torches, by the light of which their 
angry faces, blackened with coal-dust, as- 
sumed an aspect almost demoniacal. In one 
moment more. Maxwell calculated, they would 
be in the house. 

" Harry, stay where you are ! " he said, 
suddenly. "I have made up my mind 
what to do." 

He ran down stairs, as he said this, un- 
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barred the hall-door, threw it wide open, and 
stood out on the steps, shutting it behind him. 

A hundred hands, armed with stones, 
were raised to assail him ; but he stood 
stm, fronting the angry throng alone, and 
they paused ; the fierce murmur died away ; 
Maxwell's clear voice rang distinctly through 
the yard: 

"What are you here for?" he said; 
"What do you want? There are only 
women and children in the house behind me. 
I am the only man you have to deal with. 
Say at once what you want with me ? " 

It was a moment before anyone spoke. 
At last, one shrill voice was raised from 
the most distant part of the crowd, speak- 
ing in quite submissive and querulous tones : 

"We are starving, — we want food and 
money." 

"I am sorry for you," Maxwell an- 
swered. "I would give you food, if I had 
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it, but I have not it to give; money I 
haye not either; and if I had, I would 
not give it to yon just now, for yon would 
make a bad use of it." 

He folded his aims, when he had done 
speaking, and leaned his back agahist the 
door. An angry murmur began again to 
make itself heard, and there was a sway- 
ing backwards and forwards of the crowd. 
Once more Maxwell's voice rose clear 
above the tumult : 

"Lift up your torches higher," he 
said; "I want to look at your faces; 
I want to be able to tell Mr. Meyer, 
when he comes home to-morrow, that 
none of his own people disgraced them- 
selves by coming here to-night." 
. The torches were lowered instead of 
raised ; some of the foremost figures 
began to slink behind ; one or two voices 
were even raised in remonstrance. 
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"There is nothing to be done here; 
we are wasting our time, — ^let us go 
away." 

Maxwell began to hope that the tide 
was turned, knowing how light a thing 
wiU often turn an angry crowd from its 
purpose; and so it might have been, if 
an opening for mischief had not suddenly 
sprung up in another quarter. 

While the greater number of ' the 
rioters had collected round the house, 
some of them, who had entered last, 
had crossed the yard, and assailed the 
doors of the manufactory. During the 
short interval occupied by Maxwell's ad- 
dress, they had succeeded in forcing in 
the door, and their cries of triumph 
reached their companions' ears at the 
moment when the latter were wavering. 

The love of mischief, and the inclina- 
tion to follow where others lead, which 

q2 
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always goyem a crowd, preyailed. In 
a few seconds more, the whole dense 
mass were gathered round the doors of 
the great building, and all who could 
force an entrance were busy in the work 
of destniction. 

It was hard for Maxwell to stand by 
doing nothing, and to know that his fiither's 
last chance of repairing his fortune was 
being destroyed by the senseless ftiry 
of a mob; but there was no help for 
it. Maxwell had treasures still more 
precious to guard, and could not leaye 
his post. Surely, he thought, as night 
came on, the mob would weary in their 
purposeless work, or some help would come. 
No help came, but an interruption, as 
terrible as it was unlooked for. 

There had been a slight slackening m 
the tumult; men were seen standing to- 
gether in little knots, looking, half- 
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wearily, half-sadly, at what they had 
done; many had abeady dispersed, when 
suddenly, no one knew from whom the 
cry first arose, a single word passed 
from lip to lip. 

" Fire! fire! the place is on fire! " — and while 
the cry rose, quick, angry jets of flame were 
seen streaming upwards towards the sky from 
a building near the house, which the crowd 
had ransacked and left early in the evening. 
It unfortunately contained a considerable 
store of bales of cotton, and the flames spread 
with fearful rapidity. An instantaneous 
change took place in the feelings of the 
mob at this sight ; those, who had been most 
eager in the work of destruction a minute ago, 
were ready to offer help now ; but their help, 
given with as little co-operation as they had 
shown in their attack, was of small avail. 

The presence of the bewildered, terror- 
stricken crowd, was found a great hindrance 
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by the few, who, under Maxwell's directions, 
endeavoured to take actiye measures for re- 
ducing the fire. 

Before the engines arrived fiDm the town, 
the fire had spread to the house, and the 
whole square of buildings, enclosing the yard, 
was one mass of flames, making the sky glow 
for miles round. 

Maxwell's first care was to remove the 
children and the servants fi*om the house. 
There was no danger now of their being 
insulted or fi-ightened by the mob outside. 
The greatest anxiety for their safety was 
expressed on all sides, as they passed out 
of the now burning house into the fire-lit 
yard. 

Eva came first, holding Harry's hand ; she 
was far more fiightened at the sight of the 
crowd, than she had been of the fire ; but when 
a grimy-faced man, stooping down, insisted on 
carrying her across the yard, she resigned 
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herself with silent dignity to her fate, shutting 
her eyes, however, and averting her proud 
little face, with a gesture that was happily 
unseen by her protector. 

Maxwell saw the children conveyed to a 
place of safety, and then returned to the 
house. The flames had spread much, during 
his short absence ; but he could not bring 
himself to leave the place, without making an 
effort to save some papers of his father's, the 
loss of which he knew could never be retrieved. 
Without them, Mr. Meyer would never be able 
to establish his innocence of any participation 
in Mr. Gadstone's wrong-doing; and Max- 
well felt that, at any risk, these must be saved. 
In spite of warnings, he once more made his 
way into the house. He reached, without much 
difficulty, the inner room, where Mr. Meyer's 
private papers were kept, and calmly set 
about his task of selecting the documents he 
wished to preserve. Many bundles of letters. 
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he threw out of the window, on the chance of 
their being saved; a few of the most important, 
he secured about his person ; the whole did 
not take many minutes ; he was turning to 
go away, when, to his surprise, he saw Harry 
standing near him ; he had got a coil of rope 
in his hand, and he addressed Maxwell 
much in his usual deliberate manner. 

"Max, your picture! " he said, — "you surely 
have not forgotten that — we must let it down 
from the studio window." 

Maxwell had thought of his picture ; but 
he knew that there was no use in attempting 
to save it alone, and he had not chosen to ask 
anyone to share the risk with him. 

"The stairs are quite safe yet," Harry 
urged ; " it will not take many minutes, 
and the firemen will soon be here to help 



us." 



Maxwell hesitated for half a second. 
"It is all we shall have left," he said, 
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and thai thought, or perhaps, more powerful 
still, this loYe, for his own work, con- 
quered. 

The stairs afforded safe footing as yet, 
though the air through which they passed 
was stifling, and frequent falls of pieces of 
timber and parts of the roof made the 
whole fabric shake. 

The window in Maxwell's half of the 
studio opened from the ceiUng to the floor. 
Maxwell first threw some portfolios of 
sketches out of the window; they were 
valuable, he was unwilling to leave them to 
be destroyed, and siecuring them was the 
work of a minute. He thought the delay 
of that minute could do no harm. The 
task of lifting the large picture from the 
easel, fastening the rope securely round 
it, and lowering it from the wmdow, proved 
longer than either Harry or Maxwell ex- 
pected, and yet they worked with breathless 
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haste ; for every momenty nearer and 
nearer, the voice of their enemy warned 
them of its approach. 

They had the satis&ction, at last, of seeing 
the heavy canvas touch the ground. 

" Now, Harry, now, give me your haad — 
let us run for it!*' Maxwell cried. 

Harry, who had entered last, had closed 
the door behind them. When Maxwell 
opened it, the wreaths of smoke, mingled 
already with hungry flames, that burst 
in, made them both recoil. Max shut the 
door again, and looked at Harry. 

^^It would be madness," he said, in a 
subdued voice ; " we must wait, the people 
below must bring ladders, the firemen will 
be here directly, and .wUl know what to 
do." 

They crossed the room together, and 
stood at the window. 

Maxwell leaned out, and made gestures 
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of distress to the crowd below, shouting 
out his orders to them with frantic 
earnestness, whUe Harry glanced sadly 
round the room at his old haunts and 
his old treasures, and then sat down on the 
window-ledge, quietly, by his brother's 
side. 

Maxwell's orders were heard, and, appa- 
rently, understood. There was great 
excitement, and moving to and fro, 
among the crowd, and shouts of encou- 
ragement were sent up to the two above, 
who stood together. In an interval of 
his efforts. Maxwell looked round at his 
brother's quiet face: — 

" You are not frightened, Harry ? " he 
said, cheerily. 

Harry looked up at him. 

Max did not quite comprehend the look 
then, but often it came back to him 
afterwards. 
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" No !" Harry answered, smiling his 
own slow, dreamy smile, "I am not at 
all finghtened.'' 

"Why?" Max asked, a Utde sur- 
prised at the extreme confidence of 
the tone, at snch a moment, " why ? " 

Harry's answer came in the low, shy 
whisper, in which he was sometimes apt 
to clothe any very dear or cherished 
thought. 

Max only caught a word or two of it, 
but they were familiar words — ^words 
which, in much the same way, Harry 
had repeated every Sunday of his life, 
since he was a little child. 

"A member of Christ," Maxwell heard 
reverently whispered — " a child of Grod, an 
inheritor of the Bjngdom of Heaven! 
Why should I be afi^d ? " 

Max covered his eyes with his hands for 
one moment, and was silent. 
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In the meantime, the flames approached 
nearer and nearer — a red light began to 
shine through the crevices of the door — it 
was evident that it would not stand 
many minutes longer. 

There was constant movement in the 
crowd— vague running to and fro, and 
shouting, but no effectual help came. 

*^ We have one chance left, Harry !" Max 
said at last, ^'the time has come, when we 
must try it." 

There was a trap-door in the roof 
of the studio ; it was easily reached, 
for the ceiling was low; and through this 
Max scrambled, dragging Harry after him. 
With great diflSculty, Maxwell going first, 
and helping Harry at every perilous step, 
they crept along the roof of the burning 
house, till they came to the side, ftirthest 
from that where the fire raged most fiercely. 
Then, by help of the window-ledges, and a 
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projecting spout, thej let themselYes down 
to the roof of a wooden galleiy, that ran 
round one end of the house, at the height 
of the third story. There had once been 
wooden steps, with a light rail, leading 
down firom this galleiy, to the ground. At 
one time, when the upper story of the 
building had been employed as a warehouse, 
this outside staircase had been constantly 
used and kept in repair, but, of late years, 
it had been suffered to go to decay; the 
rail had fallen in, and seven or eight of 
the lower steps had been broken away. Still, 
the descent was by no means a perilous one, — 
not nearly so much so as that which they 
had already accomplished. 

Maxwell gave a shout of triumph, when 
he and Ms brother swung themselves from 
the roof of the gallery, and touched the top 
step. He then ran quickly down the staircase, 
which trembled under his feet, and, when 
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he reached the last step, paused, before he 
took the leap of some six feet from the 
ground, and looked round to see if Harry were 
not near him. 

To his surprise, he saw that his brother 
was still standing on the very spot where he 
had left him, watching his descent with 
an anxious face, apparently hesitating to 
come down, tiU he had seen him safe on the 
ground, lest the decayed wood-work should 
give way under an additional weight. Max 
called to him to come; but he did not 
move, or make any answer ; and there Max 
began to fear that the fresh air, or the sight of 
the distance at which he stood from the 
ground, had made him giddy. He was 
preparing to retrace his steps up the stairs, 
when an imploring gesture from Harry 
stopped him. For an instant^ it seemed to 
Maxwell that he saw his brother's face 
quite close to him, wearing the anxious look 
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upon it, that he could distinguish plainly 
by the strong light all round. Then there 
was a swaying motion of the steps, on which 
he stood, and Max felt himself falling; 
his head struck against a stone, as he reached 
the ground, and he was taken up insensible 
by the people who flocked round him. 

When he came to himself, he had a sicken- 
ing recollection of the fall through the 
air, and the crashing blow; Harry, it was 
hoped, had felt neither. A heavy beam of 
wood fell, from the burning roof, on the spot 
where he was standing, at the same instant 
that the steps gave way. It was thought 
by those who raised him up that he must 
have been already dead, when his body 
touched the ground. The night came to 
an end at last ; the sun rose on the blackened, 
roofless walls, and on the saddened, awe- 
struck faces of the weary crowd. 
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CHAPTER X. 



'* Let hb be patient, then, severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise ; 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise." 

LONOFBLLOW. 



After that night, there was no more riot- 
ing in Ejngsmills. The storm had come, 
done its worst, and as suddenly died away. 
Mr. Meyer had nothing more to fear from 
the reproaches or suspicions of his fellow- 
townsmen after that. Harry's death did 
more to reinstate him in their good opinion, 
by the sympathy it excited, than even the 

VOL. in. B 
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preservation of the papers, for which Max 
had risked his life. • 

Maxwell's picture and drawings received 
no injury from the rough hands they fell 
into. They were brought back to him, the 
morning after the fire, with scrupulous care, 
by some of the very people whose anger 
had been the most fiercely excited against 
him a little time before. 

It was long enough before he could bear 
to look at any of them. For the first and 
only time in his life, he was thoroughly 
prostrated by the blow that had &Uen upon 
him ; his elastic spirits appeared for a time 
to be entirely crushed, and his health threat- 
ened to give way. 

Very thankfiil fiuth was for the few 
words said on that eveutftd day, which 
gave her a right to show her sympathy 
with him openly, and which made them 
so entirely understand each other, that 
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he could come, day after day, and sit by 
her side, and talk to her, as he would 
have talked to no one else, of Harry. 

Their first unrestrained intercourse, their 
first days of acknowledged love, were very 
far fi:om having the sunshine and joy- 
ousness, that are usually supposed to belong 
to such days, — and yet, perhaps, it was 
well for those two that it was so. 

In no other way could they have come 
to so entire an understanding of each other's 
worth. No otherwise, perhaps, could Max- 
well have fully appreciated the singular 
union of strength and tenderness, that was 
the beauty of Kuth's character ; and, without 
the softening of his great sorrow, his nature, 
naturally bright and calm, and endowed 
with the self-sufficiency that oft;en attends 
great gifts, would never, perhaps, have 
called out the full devotion, of which her 
deep heart was capable. 

r2 
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In after times, when prosperity, and tran- 
quil days, and the fullest content had crowned 
their love, they were accustomed to con- 
gratulate themselves that it had been bom, 
as all most beautiful things are bom, of 
sorrow. 

Days pass on, and, marked as they may 
be by grief or love, they usually bring with 
them other cares and considerations, which 
make imperious demands on the most ab- 
sorbed attention. 

Ruth had been already a month in Miss 
Dudleigh's house, and was begmning to urge 
on Caroline the necessity of their forming 
some definite plan for their future, when 
she was interrapted, in an interview with 
Maxwell, by the intelligence, that a strange 
lady wished to speak with her in Miss 
Dudleigh's work-room. 

She thought it might be one of the 
ladies, to whom Miss Dudleigh had, at her 
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request, recommended her as an instruc- 
tress in drawing ; and she entered the 
room without trepidation. 

Her surprise was great, when she saw, 
not a stranger, but her aunt. Miss Earle, 
sitting upright in Miss Dudleigh's easy 
chair. 

Euth stood still for an instant at the 
door; a strange contest of feelings rose 
up in. her heart. The recollection of 
all that had passed — of her mother — 
of her brother— of their disgraced name, 
would have prompted her to throw 
her arms round her aunt's neck, — ^who, 
being of their blood, must surely have 
suffered too, — and weep out her grief 
on her shoulder. 

But Miss Earle was Miss Earle still; 
something of the old spell fell upon 
Euth, and kept her back; she felt like 
a child again, and approached her aunt, 
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and held out her hand, with a return 
of the old, half-frightened, half-defiant 
feeling. Miss Earle shook hands, and 
sat down agam. 

"Well,'' she said, fixing her grey eyes, 
a little dimmer and less resolute than 
formerly, on Ruth's face, "I have been 
expectmg you all, every day, for the 
last month, and, as you don't come, 
I have taken the trouble of fetching you 
myself, — as well at first as at last. I 
have got everything ready for you; 
the old nursery will do as well for 
Caroline's children, as it did for all of 
you; there is not much furniture left in 
it, or, indeed, anywhere in the house; 
but what you all spared will be good 
enough for them to destroy. You 
can come home to Stone Street, any 
day you like." 

"Home to Stone Street!" 
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Miss Earle had parted from her nieces 
in anger, three years ago, and they had had 
very little intercourse with her since. 
The very possibility of returning to the 
old shelter, of resuming the old life, had 
never occurred to Euth. She recoiled 
strongly from the thought now. Any 
going hack was repugnant to her, — and 
yet, she was no longer the impulsive, 
self-sufficient child, who had thrust her- 
self into responsibilities, for which she was 
wholly unprepared. A strong sense of 
duty, an earnest desire to submit to any 
appointed lot, had replaced her old rebel- 
lious daring. She stood thoughtful for a 
moment, trying to look at the future 
presented to herself, and to those for 
whom she had to decide, with impartial 
eyes. Oh ! for wisdom to choose the 
right thing — ^the best ! 

"WeU," Miss Earle said, sharply, "I 
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think that, when I come at my age to 
offer forgiveness and shelter to you, who 
have brought yourselves into trouble by 
wilful following of your own devices, 
there might be something to be said." 

fiuth roused herself to offer a few 
unconnected sentences of thanks, which 
she felt were not as cordial as they ought 
to have beeA, and then begged her aunt's 
permission to go and consult her sister, 
before she answered. 

"Consult! what can you have to con- 
sult about ? — ^tell her the house is ready for 
her and her children, — ^that is all that 
concerns her, I suppose. Her husband has 
not left her much choice of where she 
will go." 

fiuth found Caroline with her children, 
in the small room up-stairs, which Miss 
Dudleigh had given up to them. She 
was wiping away a few tears, when Ruth 
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entered. They were not the old, querulous 
kind of tearSy for she tried to hide them, 
and looked up to her sister's face with 
a smile. The smile went to Kuth's heart, — 
there was something in it, just a little 
touch of sweetness and sadness, that re- 
called her mother. 

She told her errand, and Caroline was 
more moved by it than Ruth had expected. 

" Go back to Stone Street !" she said ; 
"oh! Ruth, I can't — ^I was just beginning 
to think that I would try to do better, to 
lead a more useful life than I had ever done 
before, but, if it is to be in the old way over 
again, I know I shall not be able to keep my re- 
solution. The oldnursery, the silent evenings,— 
think how it would be. Think of the children, 
— my children ! — growing frightened and deceit- 
ful, as I used to be ; — Ritchie learning all poor 
Frederick's ways — oh ! Ruth, save us from 
it, — I see so well how it would be." 
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Ruth saw how it would be, too ; she saw 
Carolme sinkmg into weak spirits and health, 
under daily petty oppression; herself, with 
the old angry antagonism embittering her 
natnre; the children — Caroline was right — 
trained to the old deceitM ways. Ritchie 
prepared, yonng, to follow in Frederick's 
steps. On the other hand, she saw years 
of labour, of overwhelming responsibilities, 
thrown on herself. The realization of her 
dearest hopes long deferred, perhaps rendered 
impossible. 

Caroline need not have been surprised 
that the answer, for which she waited with 
parted lips, as if it were a doom, was some 
moments in coming. 

It came at last, — ^in Ruth's own cheerful, 
tranquil yoice. 

" Caroline," she sidd, " I will do my part, 
if you will do yours. I will work for you 
and your children. Are you willing to work 
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for yourself? Does work seem better to you 
than dependence ? " 

" Yes," Caroline answered, unhesitatingly ; 
" since I have been here, since I have seen 
Miss Dudleigh, it does. I don't now think, as 
I did, about work. I will do anything, if 
you will only save me and my children 
from being what I know we shall be, if we 
go back to Stone Street. Be quick, Ruth ; 
go to Aunt Harriet, and tell her what we have 
decided — I shan't be at rest till she has gone." 

Miss Earle was looking towards the door, 
when Ruth re-entered the room, and the 
wistful expression on her face made Ruth 
feel more pain, in acquainting her with their 
determination, than she had expected to 
feel. She made but a conftised history of 
their purposes, and their reason for refusing 
the shelter. Miss Earle had offered to them. 

Miss Earle heard her to the end, and 
then got up from her chair. 
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As she rose, Euth saw more plainly than 
she had done before, how very much she 
had oldened in the last three years. Her once 
yery upright figure seemed slightly bent, as she 
stood up, and when she smoothed and 
shook out her dress in rising, after an old 
fashion of hers, when she was too much 
agitated to speak, her hands trembled. 

More painM than even these signs of 
age, was the blank look that seemed 
suddenly to have blotted out all expression 
fi'om her face. 

Ruth felt that any of her old looks, angry, 
or suspicious, or disdainful, would have been 
easier to face than that. 

" Well," she said, at last, in a trembling 
voice, "I see what you mean to say; my 
business is over in the world ; the sooner I 
get out of it the better. It would be too 
hard a task to live with an old woman, 
like me, and bear my whims. Oh ! anything 
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but that. My money, without me, I suppose, 
you would be glad enough of; but I am 
too bitter a pill for even that to gild. It 
is a pity that people like me can't be got 
out of the way. Well! you go your way, 
and I'll go mine; it is a comfort to know 
that mine is not likely to last long." 

" Oh, Aunt ! " Ruth began, in answer ; 
but there she paused. There actually was 
nothing to be said ; the recollection of 
hundreds of such speeches rose before her. 
Words would be weak, indeed, to sweeten 
the bitter fountain of self pity, from which 
they welled up. 

She threw as much respect as she could 
into her manner, as she accompanied her 
aunt to the door; but they parted almost 
in silence. 

The expression of Miss Earle's face, and 
the forlorn appearance of her figure, as 
she had last seen it tottering down the 
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garden-walk alone, haunted Ruth all the 
rest of the day. 

She described the interview to Miss 
Dudleigh, as they sat alone together in 
the " Chamber of Peace," when the day's 
work was over, and the other members 
of the family had retired to rest. 

" Ruth, " Miss Dudleigh said, rather 
solemnly, when she had concluded, " did 
you ever, in all that old time you have 
often described to me, when your aunt 
made you suJBfer so much, — did you ever 
wish for revenge ? if so, you have had it. 
To-day, you have punished her, and it has 
been a hard punishment." 

"Did I do right?" Ruth asked; "that 
is the question." 

" You have done the best thing you 
could do ; not the best thing that could 
have been done, I think," Miss Dudleigh 
answered. " It was just. Miss Earle has 
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proved herself not generous enough to be 
allowed to show kindnesses, to be allowed 
to attach her fellow-creatures to herself by 
any close bonds. But, oh ! what a lot for 
a human creature to have made for herself! 
What outer darkness! We cannot help 
bemg sorry, — ^we who live in the light of 
mutual dependence and love, — ^to close the 
door that shuts her out." 

"Lizzie, if you had been in my place, 
if you had been her niece, it would never 
have come to this. I think I see how you 
would have behaved to her; how even aunt 
Harriett's house, might have become a 
peaceable and loving home, with you in 
it. You must teach me what to do — 
she shall not go into outer darkness — you 
must help me to bring her in again." 

" We will try, and never rest till we 
have succeeded," Miss Dudleigh answered. 
" It is a difficult problem, to know how 
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to deal with people, who cany about with 
them such poor, sore, yanitj-wounded 
hearts ; — ^but we must not give it up, 
because of the difficulty. Now, I want 
to talk to you about your own plans. 
Caroline and you had a long discussion 
to-night ; tell me, what is decided." 

" Caroline agrees to my plan. We have 
settled to take the tiny house two doors 
from this. I have the promise of. work 
enough to justify me in setting up house- 
keeping, and Caroline is to become Rose's 
pupil in flower-making. She took her first 
lesscMi to-day, and Rose thinks her clever. 
We intend to have one good servant, 
because we think we can employ our time 
more profitably than in cooking and scrub* 
bing ; it is better to earn than to save. 
We must learn to combine looking after 
the children and carrying on our work. 
I foresee very good results for the chil-* 
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dren from this necessity ; they will have 
to invent amusements for themselves, and 
will not be overtaught or restrained, as 
children now generally seem to be. If 
they ever get quite unmanageable, I shall 
send them in here to Rose, whose influ- 
ence over children is something wonderful. 
My two boys, Tom and Arthur, I hope 
to be able to support at the school, where 
they are doing so well. For the hohdays, 
we must make room for them in some 
hole or comer of our cottage." 

** Or we can, perhaps, make room for 
them here. You know my partiality for 
schoolboys, — at least, for such schoolboys as 
your younger brothers are, if I may judge 
them by their letters. The Meyers go 
next week, — do they not?" 

" Yes, Mr. Meyer is in London now, — Max 
showed me a letter from him to-day. He 
has taken a house, where Max will have a 

VOL. III. s 
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good light for pamting. You know, I sup- 
pose, that Mr. Meyer has accepted a situa- 
tion, as head clerk, in a London office. A 
Mend offered it to him, and he accepted it 
at once. Max did all he could to dissuade 
him, but I think that he was right; no- 
thing would be so hard to him as enforced 
idleness." 

" Yes, harder even, I believe, than the 
task of beginning a new kind of life, at his 
age ; — ^a life of servitude, after being master 
so long! and yet, that is hard enough.'' 

^^ It will not be for long ; Max takes the 
picture, Harry's picture, to London. It 
will he exhibited this spring; it cannot fail 
of being highly thought of." 

" No doubt ; but don't be impatient — ^it 
will take a great many pictures to rebuild 
the manufactory." 

" We can wait," said Euth. 

^^ For that, and something else," Miss 
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Dudleigh answered, smiling. "Yon are be- 
ginning your new Kfe with good courage." 
" Do you remember what is said in the 
* Pilgrim's Progress' about the sweet waters, 
and the flowers, in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion ? " said Ruth. " But now, I mean to light 
your candles for you; you have talked a 
great deal longer, already, than you ought 
to have done." 
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CHAPTER XI 



" CBOWNED." 



Three winters have passed since that one, 
which brought suffering and ruin to so 
many houses at Eingsmills, and it is now 
summer again. 

The town has recovered its appearance 
of prosperity once more; the streets are 
thronged, as of old, with brisk, contented- 
looking work-people; there is the same 
crowding of ships into the docks ; the same 
expression of importance and confidence on 
the faces of the gentlemen, who meet and 
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greet each other in the comers of the mar- 
ket-places, and pass on. 

As far as outward appearances go, the 
time of calamity might never have been. 
Some effects, it must have had, — but to 
find them we must look below the surface. 

The large square of ground, where Mr. 
Meyer's manufactory stood, is no longer 
silent and deserted. The summer winds, 
this year, carry once more the busy sounds 
of labour into the still Earle's Court gardens. 
It is not precisely the same sound now that 
used to come formerly; it is the click of 
trowels, instead of the hum of machinery, — ^for, 
as yet, the buildings are only rising up, under 
the hands of the workmen ; but, different or 
similar, it matters not to anyone now; the 
ear to which it was once so obnoxious is 
out of the way for ever of being troubled 
by any sound that may come thence. 

If all the machinery were at work again. 
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with twice its former power — ^as it will be, 
in a month or two — ^Major Earle would not 
sleep the less profoundly for it in the familj- 
yault, in the chancel of the church among 
the trees, where Frederick Brandon was 
buried. 

The house at Earle's Court has been 
quite empty for some months. AUce went 
to pay a visit to Miss Dudleigh in the spring, 
a few weeks after her father's death, and 
she has not been able to return home since. 
The warm weather appears to try her 
strength more than even the last severe 
winter did ; and Suth, who comes to see her 
regularly twice a-day, cannot flatter herself 
that her friend has derived as much benefit 
from this visit, which she had long planned, 
as she always prophesied that she would. 
But, though she does not recover her 
strength, or gain any more colour in her 
cheeks, Alice is happy in the little house. 
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and she seems to have fallen so naturally 
into the ways of the sisterhood, that Lizzie 
and Eose do not like to think of the 
time, when they shall have to do without 
her. 

On a still, bright evening, following a 
hot day in September, Ruth entered the 
"Chamber of Peace," and found her three 
friends together. Alice lay on the sofa, 
which Miss Dudleigh used to occupy ; 
Rose had been wrapping a white crape 
shawl round her, to prevent the possibility 
of any chill from the evening air; and she 
looked, as she lay, something like a snow 
statue, that the first bright sunbeam would 
melt away. 

The only colouring in the whole figure 
was given to it by the bright spot of red 
in each cheek, the golden glory of her hair, 
and the blue of her eyes, which now looked 
larger than ever. Ruth thought, as she 
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stooped to kiss her, that hoth cheeks and 
eyes were brighter than usaal, that evenmg, 
and that her face wore altogether a somewhat 
different expression. 

"I am better and happier than usual," 
Alice said, in answer to her anxious enquiries. 

Satisfied with that explanation, she turned 
to her other friends. 

"There is news in your face!" Eose 
exclaimed, when she had taken her seat. 

Ruth was in good spirits, and answered 
gaily:— 

" Shall I give you a thousand guesses, or 
will you have it at once ? " 

"It is not worth one guess," Rose 
answered; "we all know it, — we saw it in 
the newspaper." 

"In the newspaper! — ^what do you mean?" 

" What I say ; we read in the newspaper 
that the Rev. W. Ash has been appointed 
to the living of Thorpe-on-the-Sea, and we 
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know that your news is that he has been at 
your house this morning, and, that instead of 
hearing Sitchie his catechism, as usual, he 
has—" 

"No, no — ^you are wrong — he has not 
been ; but, this morning, Caroline got 
a letter, or rather, two letters, — one 
written yesterday afternoon, and one 
written eight or nine years ago. The old 
letter appeared to be the most touching, 
for Caroline cried over it, and she was 
an hour and a-half, this morning, in 
writing an answer. In consequence of which 
I have had the children on my hands all 
day, excepting at intervals, when Caroline 
awoke out of her reverie, and proceeded to 
overpower the poor little things with vehe- 
ment caresses." 

" So there will not be so many rooms 
wanted, at the new house at the Leasows, 
as you and Maxwell reckoned on." 
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"No, — ^we liked the idea of haviog 
Caroline to live with us; but we shall 
resign her, gladlj, to a happj home of 
her own. It appears to me to be perfect. 
She and William Ash will be far happier 
now than they would have been eight 
years ago. He has always loved her, and 
she respects him, and looks up to him, as 
she would not have done then. How 
much her character has improved ! how 
beautifully she has behaved during these 
trying years! She was congratulating 
herself to-day on the experience she had 
gained since she came here, and the 
confidence she might feel in consequence, 
that her children need never be a 
burden on their future step-father. If, at 
any time, it should be expedient or 
necessary, she can help to support them, 
by her own work, as she has done 
hitherto. I remember the time, when 
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such a sensible, unconventional way of 
looking at things would not have 

occurred to Caroline." 

"Will Mr. Ash think it infra dig. for 
a clergyman's wife to talk of the 
possibility of haying to earn money ? " 

"At one time, perhaps, he would, but I think 
conversation he had with Lizzie, one evening, 
made a great unpression on his mind ; and the 
very fact of Caroline's having supported 
herself, for four years, has dignified 
femmine labour to him for ever." 

" The children will miss you, Ruth," said, 
Lizzie. 

" Clara and Isabel will ; as for Ritchie, 
he will break his heart about leaving 
Rose. I shall go for nothing." 

" Well," said Rose, " I shall miss them 
all. Caroline has long been one of my 
cleverest fellow-workwomen, and the children 
are not bad children. I had a curiosity to 
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see how they would grow up. Ritchie 
alone is an interesting study; he shews an 
early bias towards a commercial career, 
which is quite remarkable. In spite of a little 
inherent craftiness of character, he has been 
growing scrupulously honourable in all his 
transactions of late, under the combined 
influence of Lizzie's exhortations and Mr. 
Ash's expositions of the catechism. The 
negociations he has recounted to me lately, 
between himself and his schoolfellows, 
respecting the exchange of alleys and to%, 
appear to have been carried on in the truly 
upright and public-spirited manner of that ideal 
British merchant, whom Lizzie often takes 
occasion to describe in Ritchie's presence. 
I begin to have great hope of him. 
As for the little girls, Clara will be 
a second Caroline ; but Isabel, I am afraid, 
will always carry her dear aunt, Mrs. 
Warren's, vulgar little tumed-up nose about 
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with her as an heir-loom. I fear no amount 
of teaching or catechising will alter that. 
There is a proverb about silk purses, that 
I cannot help thinking of sometimes, 
when I look at Ritchie and Isabel." 

"Rose, you are too bad. Considering 
the way in which the children worship you, 
I think they deserve a little bit of partiality 
in return. You need not see them so exactly 
as they are." 

" There is no such thing as throwing 
glamour over Rose's keen eyes," said Miss 
Dudleigh, smiling ; ^^ no amount of worship 
or observance will do it ; other people 
have to find that out, as well as the children. 

"Ah! poor Mr. Morrel," said Ruth, 
laughing ; "so he has actually gone back 
to Switzerland. I must say, I am sorry 
that he has been disappointed, alter coming 
over to England to try a second time; 
I think he deserved success." 
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" So do I, for I have always thought 
him ahnost good enough for Rose/' said 
Lizzie. ' 

"You both behaved very badly to me, 
when he was here/' Rose said. " It was 
unpardonable in Lizzie. She has taught 
me not to be able to live with anyone but 
herself, and every now and then she seems 
half inclined to quarrel with me for having 
learned the lesson. Why must I go and live with 
an inferior person just because he is a man ? I 
have found my best^ and because I have found it 
in a woman, why should I be forbidden to cling 
to it? No, no! — ^Lizzie must make up her 
mind to it ; she will never be able to shake 
me off." 

The two old friends drew closer together 
after this little talk, and Ruth crossed 
over to speak to Alice. They expatiated long 
on the subject of Caroline's marriage, in 
which Alice took the deepest interest, and 
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then she begged Suth to unroll for her 
once more a drawing, which Maxwell Earle 
had brought with him from London on his 
last visit. It represented the buildings at 
the Leasows as they would be when they 
were finished. 

With the help of the picture, Ruth 
explained to Alice the progress that had 
been made in the buildings, since they had 
last studied the plan together. 

Alice appeared more eager for the 
completion of this work than anyone. It 
was at her urgent request, that Maxwell 
had overcome the reluctance which, for 
long after Major Earle's death, and when 
every hope of Sebastion's return had been 
given up, had withheld him from appropriating 
any portion of the wealth which now, of 
right, fell to him as the only remaining 
representative of the Earle family. 

He had yielded to her representations 
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at last, and the re-establishment of Mr. 
Meyer's manufactory was the first object 
to which he applied his wealtL 'Alice 
looked upon it as a work in which she, too? 
was permitted to have a share. 

Seeing her better than usual this evening, 
Ruth described fiilly, many plans for pro- 
moting the good of the work-people who 
were to be employed in the manufactory, 
which Mr. Meyer had long wished to have 
an opportunity of carrying out, and which 
were to be tried with every advantage 
now. 

School-houses, libraries, gardens, baths, 
model lodging-houses, nothing was to be 
wanted in Maxwell's scheme. 

Ruth, as she expounded it, showed how 
thoroughly she entered into every detail, 
and how entirely the success of Maxwell's 
undertakings had become the ruling interest 
of her life. 
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^^ Mr. Meyer's house is to stand in the 
field next the Earle's Court shrubbery, — is it 
not ? " said Alice. 

" Yes ; the windows of the new house will 
overlook your garden ; and on the other side, 
we shall see the chapel which is building 
on the site where the old house stood. 
There will be prayers there every morning. 
Mr. Meyer hopes, that in time, all the work- 
people will attend, before going to their 
work» Max could not bear that anything 
but the chapel should stand just there. He 
is painting the east window himself; it is 
a memorial window for Harry, you know. 
Tt will be very beautiful, indeed ; the finest 
thing Maxwell has ever painted! He de- 
signed it several years ago. I believe it 
was the very first work he was able to do 
after Harry's death, and ever since he has been 
looking forward to a time when he should 
be able to carry out the design." 

VOL. III. T 
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"Euth," Alice said, suddenly, when Ruth 
had rolled up the plans again, — " Ruth, I 
have heard some news to-day; come quite 
close to me, dear, and I will tell you." 

Trembling, Ruth drew near ; there was a 
look in Alice's face, that never came there 
but when she was bracing herself up to 
speak on one subject. 

" There is news to-day ; Captain M*Clure's 
ship has come home, and he has discovered 
that there is a north-west passage; he has 
accomplished the long-talked-of voyage, but 
brought no news of them." 

" Oh ! Alice, why will you read every- 
thing?" 

" It does not do me any harm, dear, — • 
and you don't know how I rejoice over the 
return of these brave men, and in their 
success. The work is done that He longed 
so to do : yes, I am thankfiil, I am glad ; 
He and his companions have not given 
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their lives in vain. The triumph of suc- 
cess, the crown, has come to others, but 
they are the martyrs and they will be 
honoured first and always. I am thankfiil 
that I have lived to hear this news. Now 
there remains only to see you and Max- 
well happy, and Mr. Meyer prosperous 
again, and doing the good we interrupted, 
and then. — ^It has been a long waiting, dear, 
I hope you will not wish to keep me much 
longer. When do you and Max come home ? 
You said Miss Ash mentioned Christmas to 
you for Caroline's marriage, — shall you make 
it a double wedding?" 

" Oh ! no, no, I could not bear that." 
" Why not? it would not hurt me." 
" It would hurt us ; besides. Max and I 
have settled to wait till the spring. I want 
to keep a home at our cottage for the 
boys till then ; after that, they will not want 
me any more. Arthur has the promise of 
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a curacy, which he will go to in April, 
and I am afraid Tom will have safled for 
Australia before then." 

^^Yon ought to be very thankful that 
you have been able to do so much for 
them, and that they are so devoted to 
you; it is a great thing for a woman 
of your age to be able to look back on 
so much work done already. The work 
you have done is beautiM in itself, and 
the use you have made of the money it 
brought you, still more beautiful. I am 
sometimes tempted to compare your life, 
of late years, with mine, — ^and say, what 
have I done?" 

"You have loved, and suffered, Alice! 
You said, just now, that Sebastion, and all 
those brave men with him, were martyrs, 
and there must, you know, always be 
martyrs to the doing of every great work. 
You, and others like you, who have 
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waited and suffered such agonies of sus- 
pense and pain, on their account, are 
surely of the number, likewise. Your suf- 
ferings must be, somehow, a necessary 
part of the work that has been done. 
Don't let us ever think, for an instant, 
that one of them has been in vain." 

"I do not, and I think I am in the 
way of knowing all about it very soon. 
You and Max are right about waiting 
till the spring ; but, though I have longed 
very much to see him and you at 
Earle's Court, you must forgive me, 
if it should happen that I do not wait 
even for that. It is now so many 
years — ^I have accustomed myself to hear- 
ing people say that nothing can ever be 
known, — and I bear it, because I keep 
always in my mind that there is a way 
of knowing, that they don't think of, and 
that it is coming quite close to me." 
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Alice did not wait tiU the spring. 
When Maxwell had nearly finished the 
memorial window for the chapel, he altered 
one of the figures in it. 

Kuth did not see it till the first morn- 
ing when she attended early service in 
the little chapel, after her return firom 
her wedding journey. 

When the service was over, and the 
congregation had left the chapel, Max 
brought her up to the communion rails, to 
look at the window. The early morning sun 
lit up the faces of two angels, who, fi'om 
the upper part of the picture, seemed to 
look down on the little church. One re- 
called Alice's face to Ruth's memory, and 
the other Harry's. There were spaces for 
three names below the window. Alice's occupied 
the first, Harry's the third ; the middle space 
was left vacant for a name, which Maxwell 
could not bring himself to inscribe as yet. 
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" Some day we must put their names 
together," Ruth said. "Oh! Max, does 
it not weigh upon you ahnost too heavily, 
to think of their being divided so far, 
even in their graves? What a contrast 
between them and us!" 

" Nay," Max answered ; " why allow 
yourself to speak of them as if they 
were in their graves? Let us speak and 
think of what really is. They are more 
blessed than we are. We, dearest, are 
happy, for we are standing together, with 
good vantage ground, to fight in the 
great battle against evil; but they are the 
happiest, for they have already conquered, 
and are crowned ! 



THE END. 
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